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No. 1897, 


From I-L RIVETy-CARNAC, Esq., 

Cotton Commissioner, for tlic Central Provinces and the Berars, 

To THE FIRST ASSISTANT to the RESIDENT 

AT HYDERABAD. 

Dated Cainp^ Kkangaon, 2Sth June 1868. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit, for tljo iiiforrnalion of the 
Resident at Hyderabad, a report on the operations of this department, 
during the year 1867-68. 

2. The Land Revenue Settlement of the portions of the Nagpore 

and Wurdah Districts under my charge was 
Appointment as Cotton concluded, and the final rcpor| of tliat Settle- 
Commissioner. ment was submitted on the 1st of September 

1866. On the same dale Captain Lucie Smith 
relieved me of the Land Rovemie Settlement of the Chandali District, 
which also was under my direction, and I then joined the appointment 
of Cotton Commissioner lor the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
This olfice has been held by me during the wliole of the year under 
report. 

3. The year 1866 had thus nearly draw n to a close before I left 
the Settlement Department, and as, at first, I was enmioyed more in 
trying to acquire a general idea of wdiatw^eix to me entirejy newMliities, 
and in ascertaining the measures tliat had b<’en successfully adopted 

in other parts of India for improving the 
Period to which this re- cotton cultivation, rather than in attempting to 
port refers. initiate any schemes of my own in Central 

India, I liad but little progress to report for 
the year 1866, 

la July 1867 a Memorandum was submitted shoAving the result of 
1 CH 
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the work during the early part of that year. The report now sub« 
mitted refers chiefly to the operations of the year 1867, including 
portions of the seasons 1866-67, and 1867-68, the results of which 
may with advantage be compared. So far as has been possible the 
Returns of Cotton Exports and other information of interest has 
been brought up to date, and this, I hope, may in some degree atone 
for the delay in siibniitting this report, which has had to be prepared 
at wliat, to the Cotton Commissioner, is about 
the very busiest time of the year, and. at a 
season when it is desirable that he should spend 
more of the day in the saddle than at the 
desk. 

for many reasons convenient that this letter 
should not be burdened with matter which 
does not call for the immediate notice of Go- 
vernment, and that, at the same time, those who 
are interested in the cotton trjxde of these 
Provinces should be spared the labour of wading 
through the official details of which this report 
must necessarily be composed, such general information as 1 have been 
able to collect regarding tlie cultivation of cotton in Central India, 
and the many stages tlirough which it passes before reaching Bombay, 
has been embodied in a separate Memorandum, wl»icli, as by degrees 
it is amended and enlarged, may perhaps, in time, clovelope into a sort 
of Cotton Hand-book for these Provinces. I hope that tins arrange- 
ment may meet with the Resident’s approval. 

5. It will be convenient to commence by sliowing tlie area under 
cotton cultivation during tlie past season, as compared with the acre- 
age sown in former years, and to allude to the effect on tlie crop of the 
very severe and exceptional monsoon which caused more or less damage 
to all the cotton fields of Central and Westeim India during tlie autumn 
of 1867, and the early months of 1868. 

I'he total#acreagc sown witli cotton in the Central Provinces 
duringthc year under report, was 552,520 acres. 

Area under cotton eulti- occipied by this crop in tl.e Berars 

vfttioilia the Central Pro- during tJic same period amounted to l,254pPi2 
yinces and the Berai's dur- acM'es. Wlicn it is remembered that tlie total of 
in^ t e season 6 8. the cotton cultivation tliroughout tlie whole of 

India does not exceed 8| million acres, it will 
be seen how fair a part is played by the Central Provinces and tlic 
Berars in the production of this great staple. Moreover, as our 


Cause of delay in the 
tubmission of the report. 

4, As it appears 


Report of Cotton Cotn~ 
inissioner’s operation!^ kept 
separate from Memoran- 
dum on cotton trade. 
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apiiual exports on an average year roach 250,000 halos,* aiul as the 
total exports from India may be taken at 1,500,000 halos, these Pro- 
vinces may be considered to bear a fair share in supplying the Piuro- 
pean markets with cotton. 


in contrasted with 

acreage previous year. 


6. 'f’he figures of the annexed Statement (A) give in detail the 
area under cotton cultivation in each district 
Area sown with cotton of tlie Central Provinces during the official 
years 1866-67 and 1867-68, and show that 
during the season under report this class of 
cultivation fell fronj 598,801 acres, thetotalof 1866-67, to 552,520 acres 
in 1867-68, 1 he decrease will be observed in the VViirdah and Chandafe 

districts and in the Nerbudda valley. In Cliutteesgurli and in Sumbtil- 
pore an increase is shown ; but this, I believe, is more to be attributed 
to improved statistics, owing to the advance of the Land Revenue 
Settlement operations, tlian to any real extensiou of cultivation. 


Causes of decrease in the 
cultivation in the Central 
Provinces, iu 1867-08. 


The causes of this decrease will be alluded to iu more detail here- 
after, but it may bo noticed here that the falling 
off* was owing to the unfavourable state of the 
weather, and to the deluge *of rain, which, 
destroying the cotton plant, obliged tlie land- 
holders to plough up tlieir fields, and later in 
the season to try tlieir chance with another crop, and cannot fairly be 
debited to the state of the cotton market, or to any feeling of distrust 
of the cultivation in the trade at the time that the sowings com- 
menced. . 


7, To show at a glance the districts, wliich, in proportion to their 
size and capabilities, contribute most largely to swell tlie cotton 


* The bale menti med throughout this report is the Bombay cotton bale of half a 
candy or 3.J cwt. or 394 lbs. cotton net. The tare in such a bale, which is always full- 
pressed, varies from 16 lbs. to 38 lbs., the weight depending much on whether the bale 
is bound with ropes or iron bands. The quantity of cotton packed in the bales of 
other parts of India and foreign countries varies niuch, and in comparing the quantities 
of cotton supplied by different countries, this point must not be lost sight of, thus— 


Weight of Bombay bale 



„ Madras 

>» * • 

300 „ 



„ Bengal 


son „ 

»i 


„ China 

» * • 

240 „ 



„ America 

#> * * 

440 „ 

s> 


„ Brazil 

ii * • 

180 „ 

tl 


.. Kgypt 

* * 

600 ,, 

»» 

a 

„ Turkey 

j, • • 

350 „ 



394 lbs. net cotton- 



STATEMENT showing the Area under Cotton cultivation in the Central 
Provinces during 1867-68, as compared ttilh 1866-67, 


Divisions. 

1 

Districts. 

1866.07 

Acics. 

1867-68 J 
Acres. 

Increase. 

t 

Decrease. 


r 

Nagporo 

47,079 

48,350 

1,271 

• • 


j 

Bhundura » • . 

30 

35 

5 

• • 


Nagpore ^ 







: -i j 

Chatidaii 

60,079 

35,000 


15,079 



Wiirdah • 

199,223 

158,040 

•• 

41,177 



TotiU.. 

297,011 

241,43l| 

l,27Cj 

50,850 


r 

Jvibbul|)orc 

28,684 

32,5.50; 

1 

3/J72 

•• 



Saugor 

28,688 

83,197' 

• * i 

4,609 

• • 


JUflBULrORIi 



1 




J 

Dumoh 

1C,2(K» 

16,590, 

•• 

700 


1 

Seongo • 

6,107 

j 

5, 1071 

j 

•• 

1 



M uiiillali 

994 


BOe 

. ^ 



Total . . 

79,673 

1 S7,7i2 

8,849 

i 700 

1 




1,372 

3,089 

1,717 

•• 




9,000 

7,5l}l.> 

- 

1,500 


IVeRBUDDA 

1 

Mosliungabad 

35,200 

7,453 

•• 

27,747 


1 

Nursiogporc 

50/)00 

32,102 

- 

17,898 

1 


1 


25,909 

24,J,6I 

1 

i 048 



Total . . 

121,481 

75,105 

1 

1,717 

j 48,o;ij 

1 

( 

Raepore 

9,274 

10,925 

1,651 

- 


Chuttrbsgukh-< 

Sumbulporc 

60,000 

90,000 

30,000 

- 



. Belaspore 

3 {,000 

40,777 

15,777 

•• 



Total.. 

100,274 

147,7i-2 

47,428 

*• 



Upper (iodavciy ...... 

402 

500 

98 

•• 



Total Central Provinces. 

698,801 

652,520 

59;3G8 

105,641 

• 4i!,ser 







1 D«croa.e. 


(Signed) H. RIVETT-CAIINAC, 

Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars. 


Dated Camp, Khangaon, 28th June 1868. 




crop of the Central Provinces, a Slatenient (B) lias been prepared in 
which the total cultivated area, the area still available for the exten- 
sion of ciiltivatioii, the percentage sown with cotton, and otlier parti- 
culars of each district arc given, and from this it will he seen that, as 


is well lyiown, the chief cotton growing tracts lie along the M urdali 
River, in the south-west portions of the Nag- 


Small proportion borne 
by cotton to otlier crops in 
the Central Provinces. 


pore, Wurdali, and Chandah Districts. Iii- 
deedthc statistics furnislud by tlie Settlement 
Department for the 15 districts in wliich the 


Land Revenue Settlement has been completed, 
and for wliich rciliable data have been collected, sliow the proportion 


borne by cotton to otlier produce to be so small, and indicate that 
the cultivation is capable of so great extension, that I have introduced 
the intorrnation here. The figures taken from Mr. Morris’s last 


Administration report are as follows: — 


Autu3in. Spring. 


Acres. Acres. 

Wheat .... .... 2,843,414“' 

Rice 1,472,056 .... .... 2 

Jowaree (A////c/) 1,240,742 .... 20,881 

Gram (fV/c/rz/rt) .... .... 567,214 

Cotton 512,658 .... .... S ^ 

Other food grains 1,024,959 .... 353,879 S | 

Oil Seeds 200,270 .... 265,685 

Tobacco 11 .... 14,888 

Sugar-cane .... .... 59,778 S 

Opium .... 7,584 ^ 

Miscellaneous 61,144 .... 66,209^ 


Total. .4,518,440 4,199,532 

Grand Total.. 8, 7 17, 972 


Thus whilst wheat, rice, and jowaree represent, respectively, 32*62, 
16*89, and 14*54 per cent, of the total cultivalion, but 5*87per cent, of 
■ the total cultivated area is devoted to cotton. It is everywhere treated 
as an autumn crop, save in the Chandah District, where a small 
quantity of the Jtirree cotton is sown after tlie rains, and picked in the 
hot months. 

8. In the Wurdah District, cotton takes up about 23*31 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area, and monopolizes about onc-lialf of the June 
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^ sowings,* InNagporeandClmndahthepropor-. 

District in which cotton of the cultivated lands devoted to this crop 

is chiefly grown. is 4*23 per cent, and 7'2H per cent, respectively, 

• aijj^i it is from tliese three districts that cotton 

is chiefly exported. As we proceed north, across the Sautpooras, the 
place of cotton is taken by grain and other crops, and the same is to he 
said of tlie cultivation in the Eastern Division. In the districts situated 
among the Sautpoora hills, and in the Nerbudda valley, the area 
sown ^ with cotton, as compared with other crops, is as 1 to 21. In 
the ChTitteesgurh country the proportion stands as 1 to 43. In all 
these districts the greater part of the cotton produced is taken up for 
local consumption. The Wurdah V^alley and that portion of the Ni- 
inar District lying south of the Sautpoora hills, which in all its char- 
acteristics, assimilates to Berar and tlie cotton-growing-country of 
the old Nagpove Province, are the only tracts in the Central Provinces 
in which it can be said that cotton is growni in any quantity for 
exportation. 

The cause of the great disproportion in the cotton acreage in the 
dilferent districts in these Provinces is easily 
auseo tiis. « 'traced, and is to be found in the geological 

formation of tlic country, and in the advantages that some districts 
possess in regard to position and communications for disposing of this 
class of produce. Nagpor 4 }, Wurdah, and Chandah, the south portion 
of Niinar, and Bcrar also which intervenes between them, all lie within 
the boundary of the great s heet of trap-rock of the Deccan, which, com- 
mencing near Mndnoor, ends abruptly at the Seetabuklee liill near 
Nagpore. This fonuation provides the black cotton soil, which is so 
favourable to cotton cultivation, and from which it takes its name. 
The proximity of these districts to the Bombay market, and the pre- 
sence of live Bail way wliich runs through them all, offer fee ilities for the 
export of cotton and inducements to nndertakc the cultivation. The 
remaining districts are not only less conveniently situated, but have 
not the advantage of the peculiar soil and excellent drainage wliich makes 
cotton cultivation in the valley of the Wurdah in ordinary seasons so 
decided a success. 

f), A reference to the reports and statistics published, since the for- 
mation of the Central Provinces into a separate 
Cotton sowings of l8r»7 Administration, up to date, sliows that, notwith- 
compared with returns of standing the decrease noticeable in tliis seasoi:|Js 
previous years, returns, the area sowm with cotton during 

1867-fl8 was rathcj* above the average of former 
years, and these figures are introduced here as showing the firm posi- 



s 


tion dial this class of cultivation Inis /iiairitainecl since the Amenc^ 
war caused that extraordinary rise in prices which has had such a 
marked effect on this part of India: — 


A,crG.s. 

mnAi2 375 , 62^3 

1802-(53 427,111 

18()8«64 r..; 488,436 

1864- 65 690,198 

1865- 66 ./ 587,398 ,, 

1866- 67 598,801 

1867- 68 ^ 552,520 


The average for the six preceding years is then 527,928 acres com- 
pared with the 552,520 acres of this year’s sowing. The out-turn 
shows a decrease for which, witli a fav^ourable monsoon this season, it 
will not be difficult to make up. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE BERARS. 

Next in order it w^ill be convenient to consider tlie Cotton culti- 
vation in the Berars as compared with the Centwil Provinces. 

10. An analysis of the Bcrar returns gives a result somewhat 
different to that shown by the Central Pro- 
Examinntion of returns vinccs figures, Altjioiigh the Revenue Settle- 
the Berars. ment ol those Provinces, conducted by the 

Bombay Survey, with tlie lielp of whicli alone 
really accurate statistics can be expected, lias not yet liecii completed, 
still the figures of the annexed Statement may he accepted as giving a 
sufficiently correct idea of the area sowoi with cotton. Some further 
statistics, of iiiten St as showing the agricultural prosperity of that 
part of the Provinces in which Settlement returns have been prepared, 
have been given me by Colonel Elphinstonc, and will be included in 
my Memoraiuhnn. Althougb a considerable decrease is shown in the 
returns in Oomraotee and Mekhur, the falling' 
Decrease in the Oora- oil’ balanced by tlie extension of the 
ynotee and Mekhur Dis- cultivation in the Akola and VVoon districts. 
^**^^'^** Now it is not easy to test the accuracy of these 

returns, which, save where the Settlement: 
measurements arc available, must be taken as an approximate estimate 
ojily. But I may mention that tlie result of my inquiries tends to 
show that, in the Oomraotee district, there really was a decrease, and 
this is partly to be accounted for by the circumstances of the eastern 
part of Berar having suffered nearly as severely from the heavy 


Decrease in the Ooin- 
rnotee and Mekhur Dis- 
tricts. 




(Signed) H. RI VETT-CAKNAC, 

Cotton Coniniissioner for the Central Provinces and the Bern 
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Causes of tills. 


monsoon as did the neighbouring fields in the Wiirdah district. The 
decrease in the exports in this Division, to be noticed in a later para- 
graph of this despatch, confirms the view that so much land was not 
sown with cotton last season as in preceding years. The Vestern 
part of Berar entirely escaped the unseasonable weather, which de- 
strayed the young plant in some other parts of Central India, and here 
the stunted cotton was not ploughed up in September in the hope of 
obtaining a more healtliy crop* of wheat or 
some otlier grain by sowing the land for the 
spring harvest. Here too the measurements having been cottipleted, 
the returns may be accepted with less hesitation. The net result is an 
increase of 15,586 acres in the year under 
DistrilTr^ notice as compared with the cotton sowings of 

1866-67. As compared with the returns of 
previous years, tlic figures for 1867-68 stand as follows; — 

Aen.'s. 

1.SC4-65 1,196,«00 

lfi6a-66 ' 910,000 

1866- 67 1,298,966 

1867- 68 1,254,552 

ami this Year’s sowiiiffs will then he seen to he rather above the aveniffe- 


11. A 


glance 


at 


the annexed Slatcnieiit (») will show how 
large a portion of tlie cultivated area of tlie 
Berars is devoted to cotton. In the Central 
Provinces the percentage borne by the area 
under cotton cultivation to the cultivated area 
ha.s been shown to be 4*29 per cent., whilst in 
Wiirdah, the district most thoroughly imbued wdth a cotton growing 
spirit, tlic percentage did not exceed 23*f31 per cent, of the total 
cultivation. 


Large proportion of 
cotton cultivation in the 
Berars to tlic cultivated 
area. 


Here in Berar 17^ per cent, of cultivated land is sow’iiWith cot- 
ton. Grain and other produce arc grown in the following propor- 
tions : (Jrain of sorts 65^ per cent., Oil Seeds 5 per cent.. Garden culti- 
vation 2 per cent. In the valley of the Poornah, cotton monopolizes 32 
per cent, of the cultivated land, and when it is remembered tliat an area 
at least ccjuivaleiU to that sow^n with cotton must be reserved, each year 
for other produce so as to admit of the rotation of crops, alfd that in 
the Poornah valley it is absolutely indispensable to preserve a small 
portion of tlie land for grazing .grounds and timber luirseries, it will 
bfe seen Ivow tliorouglily tlie benefits of the cotton trade liave been ap- 
preciated by the inhabitams of the Berars. Indeed tlic Poornah valley 
possesses nearly all the advantage of soil and position whicli arc calcu- 



STATEMENT of Population, Eevenue, Area, ^'c., of the Berwfs. 
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These figures are taken from the old returns. I believe the recent census shows the population to be nearer 2,000,000. 

(Signed) H. EIVETT-CARNAC, 

Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Dated Camp, Khangaon, 2%th June 1868. 
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Cenfral Provinces and Ihe Bcrars during the y car 1867-68^^ ^.v com- 
pared Xi'ilh l8()6-07. 


Divisions. 


Increase. 

Decrease, i 


1 

A<'VCS. 1 

ACi-es, 


i 


1 

Nairporo 

47,079 

4S.350 

1.271 



J 

Itlmudara 

:in| 

.35 

5 



.“S 9 1 

Chiindah ] 

o0iw9| 

35,000 

.... 

15.6711 


^ *•( 1 

Wunlah 

199,223 

1.58,046 

.... 

41,177 



Tonil.... 

21)7.911 

241,131 

1,276 

56,856 


. f 

Jul)])ulpoie i 

2S.584 

32,556 

3,972 

» • w - 


S a 1 

Sang or j 

2S,(;H8 

.3.3,197 

4,5{:9 




Unmoll 1 

I(k2(i0 

15, .500 


700 


ca o 1 

Sconce ! 

5,107 

5.107 

.... 



L 

Mu mil ah | 

994 

1,362 

368 




Total 

79,i>73 

87,722 

8,849 

700 



Baitool .... i 

1,372| 

3,089 

1,717 

.... 


a 

Uhindwara ' 

9,000 j 

7,500 


1,500 


S \ 

llosluinj^abad . . ! 

35,201 1| 

7,453 

* * • 

27,747 



Niirsiuopore j 

oOjOOO 

32,102 


17.808 


[jNiinur 1 

25, too 

24,961 

.... 

948 



'fotal .... 

121,4.S1 

75,105 

1,717 

.)8,0<).3 


H K r 

llacporc; 

9,274 

10.!) 

l,6.5l! 



s w S 1 

Sunibulpore 

00,000 

90,0001 

.30,000 



O o 1. 

Bclasporc 

31,000 

46,777| 

15,777 




Total .... 

100,2/4 

147,702 

47,428 




tilipcr Goclavcrv 

462 

560 

98 





— 




Total 


Total .... 

598,801 

552,520 

59,368 

105,649 

4(;,28l 







Decrease, 

East r 

Oomraotcc 

! 469,438 

418,35.3 


51,085 

Dkkar i 

Woon 

134,070 

175,800 

41730 



W EST J 

Akola 

I 492,834 

500,571 

57,737 

ft • • • 


Bekar t 

Mckimr 

1 142.624 

109,828 


32,796 




1 1 

- 

— 


Total 


Total.... 

1,238,966 

1,264,552 

09,467 

83,881 

15„58() 







. 1 , 

Increase, 


Central Provinces 

598 801 

5.52,520 





Kerars 

1,238,966 

1,254,552 












vinocs and Bcrars 

1,837,767 

1,807,0/2 





Decrease inCeiitrul Provinces 


46,281 





Increase in the Berars , . . , 


15,586 





[Total Ih'crcasc in the Cen- 






i 

1 tral Provinces and Berars. 

.... 

30,695 





(Signed) H. R1 VETT-CAllNAC, 

Cotlou ConnnissioncT for the Central Provinces and the Petars. 
Dated Camp, Khangaon, '2mh June 18G8. 



hired U) ensure the siiecess of the trade, and tlie Horar.^ niusi undoubt- 
edly be considered to l)e one of the very finest cotton fields in India, 

12. ^ The position of cotton cultivation in the CcMUral Provinces 
and tbc Berars in 18(i7-68 is shown hi detail in the annexed statcincnt 
(B)j and may be briefly stated as follows: 


CoMipared with the previous years there was a falling oifof 4(),28l 
acres in the Central Provinces, and an increase 
of 15, .586 in tlie Berars. Taking the two Pro- 
vinces togetljcr, the total acreage under this 
class ofenllivation diiriiigthe season fell short 
of‘ tliat of the forn>cr year by 00,(>!)5 acres, 
ivhilst compared with the average of the preceding velars, an increase 
of ()6,5()0 acres may be ert'dited to last ycaPs 
sowings. Cotton cultivation, indeed, hold its 
own well during 18()7, iiotwitiistanding that 
at tlie close of the season imriiediately pre- 
ceding the sowings, prices were low, and pros- 
pects appeared somewhat gloomy, and tluis 
the report which I ventured to make early last season, that, from what 
1 could ascertain, no falling olf in the area sown with cotton in tlie 
Central Provinces and the Berars was to be ap])reliended, whilst at 
the same time no extension of tlie cultivation was to be looked for, 
lias thus not jirovcd incoi'rcct. 

Tbc cause of llic slight falling off in the cultivation in the Central 
Provinces will now be sliown. 


Ali^traet of the retnni<s 
of the cotton cultiv.aioii 
in the Ontral Provinces 
and in tin? Berar;? in the 
year lS(i7. • 


Total aereuLre sown 
with cotton in 18M7 about 
the aainc as in previous 
years. 
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SECTION IL 


EFFECT OF THE WEATHER UPON THE COTTON 
CROP OF 1867-68. 

13. Although the area sown witli cotton during the year under 
report was much as usual, still, owing to the severe and exceptional 

weather already alluded ‘ to, the out-turn of 
out-turn cotton this season, particularly in the Wiirdah 

by the inclement weather. valley, where the best description is grown, 

has l)een much below' the average yield. In- 
deed, in nearly every part of the Central Provinces, the pitileSsS rain 
tliat continued far into October, did great damage, and the cotton crop 
of 1867-68 has been the poorest in quality, and, to use a technical ex- 
pression, ‘Mhe shortest” in quantity that has been known for some 
years past. 

14. Tlie weather reports periodically submitted by me and pub- 
lished by perinissiou of Govcrninent, for the information of those inter- 
ested in the cotton-trade, must, 1 think, have prepared the Resident 
to hear of an unfavourable cotton season, 'J'he monsoon of 1867 
caught me when I was in Camp in Berar, on the 16tli of June, 
and during the twelve succeeding days ^ve liad 14 inches of rain, 4J 
inches falling in the Wurdah valley on the ‘26th of tliat month. From 
the first, this severe weather caused some little anxiety to the cultivators^ 
but, as the crop is one wliich picks up rapidly during the bright days 
which generally follow the heavy rain, and break the gloomy instal- 
ments of the monsoon, no great fear was entertained for the safety of the 
cotton. But the invigorating breaks did not come at the time they 
were most wanted. July too was exceptionally Avet, the quantity of 
rain registered during that month amounting to 12*75 inches, anJI 
raising the total rain-fall from the setting in of the monsoon (barely 

six weeks) to 26*75 inches. How^ trying such 
The heavy rain of June weather must have been to the cotton crop, 
and July. will be understood when it is mentioned that 

the usual rain-fall for this period docs not ex- 
ceed 19*36 inches, whilst the average rain-fall for the whole year in 
this part of India is but 39*75 inches. 

15. For the first seventeen days of August, the rain, though not 
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very heavy, vva.s iiieessanl, and the uneasy ieel- 
Continued unfavouralde ing to whicli the weather had b}" degrees given 
ftiufsTite^er'” August began to develop into anxiety not only 

for the cotton, but for the safety of all the 
^ crops of tlie Juno sowings. On the 17th of 

August however, the clouds broke up, and on the following day tbe 
sun made its uppcarance for tbe first time for nearly tbree weeks; tlic 
weather continued fair until the 2nd of September, wlien tlic rains 
again set in heavily. On the 8th of September tliere was another break, 
and as tfle barometer began to rise steadily, all wlio bad knowledge of 
this part of tlie couiit?ry were of opinion that we had seen the last of the 
monsoon. 

16. Up to this time, notwithstanding the 46 inches of rain that 
had falkm, a general hope was entertained, that, with a continuance 
of bright clicerful weather, the cotton crop might yet escape without any 
very material injury. Much of the seed liad not been put into the 

ground until after the first down-pour; when 
llepurt 0X1 the prospects heavy rains rtdiiriied, the plants were snfii- 
oi the crop in Septeniher. cieiuly vigorous to bear it, and tbe sunny 
days that bad just commenced would tend, it 
was hoped, to cheer and revive the drooping plant. Writing at that time, 
I reported tluit ‘^the plant is just beginning to put forth buds and 
(lowers. Heavy rain just now (September) would hurt the delicate 
petals, and cause much damage, but in another tliree weeks' time, 
when the pods begin to form, and the now abundant moisture has 
become exhausted, ^ the later rains' will be very grateful to the plant. 
In November, when the pods burst, and the cotton is ready for pi(‘king, 
rain, if it falls, stains and damages the cotton. Fine weather is 
wanted now; wo must hope for occasional showers during tlie c^irly 
part of October. Alter that, the finer tlie wcatlier, tlie better for the 
cotton crop." 

17. But these liopes were not to be realised. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, the wind veered round to the north-east and appeared to 
bring back upo?j|Us the whole mass of clouds that bad deluged tlie 
country during 9ie previous months. The jxlants, for wliicli at that 
time a respite from the pitiless rain was so urgently needed, could no 
longer make head against the continued down-pour, and when, at the 

commencement of October, the vveatlier at last 
Tour though the Wurdah admitted of iny making a tour tlirougli the 
valley in October. Wurdah vattcy, I foimd that the damage done 

to the cotton crop had hceit very serious, and 
there also ap|:)cared to be reason to fear that the spring crops, the sow- 
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ings of vvliich had been delayed, might abo be afleoted. Up to thif^ 
time tlic total rain-fali for tlu3 10 months of tlic year had reached the 
extraordinary height of 58*52 inches, against 39'75, the average fall for 
tlic full 12 montlis of the twenty preceding years, and^still the 
monsoon had not ceased, and the rains showed no signs of abating. 
Before the year closed, 59*1 inches of rain liad been registered at Nag*<* 
pore, Tlie figures in the accompanying Statement (F) of the rain-fall 
for 1807, as conipar<;d with that of former years, will show with what 
an excej)tional season the cotton crop had to struggle, 

18. The effects of such a season wore very marked thoiighoiit tlie 

Ilingungliat country, on* wliich tlie Central 
Durajige done to the Provinces dejiend for tlieir largest and best 
rropin the Wiirdah valk'v supply of cotton. Here I found that on the 
low-lying grounds, where the lands \verc not 
thoroughly drained, tlie deep mud had smothered the plants ; and the 
iinportancc to the cotton of good drainage was very apparent. Many 
of the fields bore the signs of floods, or W’crc cut up by deep water- 
courses through winch the rain had escaped. Save in very favourable 
localities tlie cotton was stunted and sickly-looking, and tiirougiiout the 
district the plant was choked by the thick crop of rank weeds, wliich 
the continued damp laid fostereil, and for the removal of wln’ch the 
incessant rain liad allowed l)ut few opportunities. In many places the 
damage done liad bevn so decided, that the cultivators, regarding the 
cotton as iittcvly lost to them, ploughed up the plants, so as to admit of 
their trying tlieir luck with a spring crop in the same field. Most of 
my experimental fields, as will hereartcr be mentioned mure in detail, 
•shared tlic same fate; and seeing (hat the plants were utterly destroyed, 
I could not object to the owners of the land using the ground for the 
spring harvest. It was predicted that, in all parts of tlie district, save 
in the nortli-west, towards Arvee, where the rain had been less mode- 
rate, the out-turn of cotton would be injuriously affected, anel tliis 
opinion, as will be shown in a later paragraph, uufortnnatGly turned out 
to be only too correct. 

19, In the country north of the Santjiooras, cotton shared 

the same fate, tlie rain-fall there being even 
Damn^e to the crop in lieavier than in the country immediately 
the Ncrbmlda valley. around Nagporc. From all the districts of 

tlie Nerbudda the accounts received w^re 
unfavourable. In Saugor and in Dumoh the rain-fall registered 
was double the average, iiich^is of rain falling in one night at the 
former station. In the Nerbudda valley, where the average rain- 
tUll for tlic vvlioleycar is but 40 inches, upwards of 70 inches of rain fell 
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during' tlic few mouth?? of the monsoon alone* 'Flie claitiage done to all 
the crops was considerable. Where during tlie first part of the monsoon 
the cotton seed was not completetly washed ont of the ground, later 
the heavy rain stunted the plant, and lastly came the floods of tlie 
Kerbudda, by which many of the lickls were ploughed up and much va- 
luable property destroyed. In tlie Cliandah district too, tlie samt? causes 
prevailed to reduce the crop. I cannot do better than allow’ Captain 
Lucie >Siiiith, tlie Deputy Commissioner, wlio takes great pitercst in, 
and watches the cotton cultivation of . his district very carefully, to 
describe the damage done in Chandah in his own words. IK says: — 

. . . , , “As compared witlc 18(>(i the area sown 

CaiiUilu Lucie Smiths . i i ' 

description of tlie (him- " ith iJunMce cotton is oO per cent., anel the 

done in the Chandah produce per acre will be about 88 per cent., less. 

Idiese results are traceable to tlie following 
causes : — 

I. — *"Tho rain commenced so early, and fell so eontiniiously, that 
cultivators could only manage to put down a portion of the seed that 
they had intended to liave sown. 

II. — “Of the seed put down, mueli was washed out of (lie ground 
by tlie violence of tlie rain_, or destroyed by constant moisture. 

HI. — “ I^aler in the season, great quantities ol’ plants wcU'c dam- 
aged or swept away by frequent and minsually high floods ofthc* Wurdali 
and its tributaries^ every slender rivulet swelling at these times into 
a broad, though generally shallow, stream. 

IV. — “Many plants were killed and all were injuriously affeeled 
by the constant rain, and by the absence of sunshine when the rain 
stayed. 

V. — “ And the great growth of weeds which it was impossible to 
check in the wet stale of the ground did much damage. The pros- 
pects of tile Jurree crop, wdiich in this district, is of far more importance 
than the Bunnee, are most discouraging, but even the out-turn of 
Jurree will bo under the average* 

“The long continued rain has covered the fallow lands with weeds 
and grass, and where tlie position is low, has prevented the plough being 
used, thereby reducing the area sown with Jurree by 25 per cent, as 
compared with 1866. 

“Then, while the Jurree plant in ordinary years would by this 
date be a fool: in height, in the present year the seed has not yet ger- 
“hiinatcd ; and it is feared that the plants will not roach their full 
development. 'Tliis has led to the produce per acre being eslimatod at 
18 per ceul. less tluiu 1866, 
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Taking boiii crops, Biiinicc aiul Jun'ocj I lie total area under 
cotton in 1867 is JM per cent, less than in tlie previous year, and the 
oat-lurn will probaldy sliow a decrease of 5t^ per cent, or about if 
mill ions of pounds of ginned cotton. 

lihisMecrease, I would add, is simply owing to unfavourable 
weather, and lias in no v ay been alFceted liy tlie fluctmilion oftheeoiton 
market.'' 

t2(). The Districts of the Chuttcecsgiirli Division fared soinewliat 
^ better, tlie raindall there being, if anything. 

The erop in the (runt*- slightly below the average, hut tlie quantity of 
Ifeesgurh coimtn . cotton exported from tin' Eastern District is not 

sufficient to conipeusate for tlie damage done in 
tlie more imporiant parts of the Provinec. 

21. Forinnatcly in tlie llcrars, in tlie two Divisions of which 
more cotton is grown than in all the Districts of the Central Provinces 
put together, the weatlier was IVivourable enough, and tlie out-turn was 
!iot alfected l)y the monsoon, and had it not been for the very heavy rain 

wdiicli, falling in January and Eebruary, when 
The weather in the Be- cotton was not yet picked, stained the 

rars more favouruhle, wool and destroyed many ol'the pods and flowers, 

the cotton crop of the i5erars would ha\e been 
as large in quantity and as excellent in quality as any that has ever left 
these Provinces for tlie Hoinbay market, llie Oomraotcc and Woon 
District indeed came in for part of the heavy rain that flooded the 
neiglibouring lands of tlie Wunlali valley, but fnrtlier wx'st 
throughout tlie wliole valley of the Poornali, the season was very 
favourable to the klmreef sowings, and when, in the monlli of Novem- 
ber, the Resident made liis tour tlirongb B^u^ar, it was universally 
admitted liy the fanners, who, as a rule, are not inclined to make the 
best of tilings, that the harvest w^as an excellent one, the best, said 
many, since the cession.” 

22. Later, at the end of January, there came, quite unexpectedly, 
a second monsoon which, in Bcrar, efFected nearly as much damage as the 
earlier rain had caused in the Central Provinces, and of their escape 
from which the Berar Farmers had so much congratulated tliomsclves. 
The heavy rain set in two days before the opening of the Akola Ex- 
hibition, and continued incessantly for nearly a week, and as damping 

tlie spirit of the visitors, and preventing nian;i 
The heavy rain of Janu- liunflreds of tlie country people from attending, 
the sliuw, was regarded as no small misfortune. 
But, however great the disappointment at 
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.Akola il could not, of eouiv^e, be eorupared with tlie damage to 

the eoUoii crop and the tiado, and the great loss to t he country whicdt 
resulted from tiiis unseasonable rain. In the 
The ^HMit tlnmaqc cans- great markets the trade suddenly came to a stand 
etl thereby. still at tiie very Inisiest, and most critical time 

of the season, vv’ lien the u]>countrv ageiifs were 
straining every nerve to keep tlieir constituents in lH)mbay t'ully supplied 

witli cotton. How completely svicli weather 
^ ^ * puts a stop to ail business rerpiires to be ex- 

perienced to 1)0 fully realized. Tlie rain 
swells tile Avater courses, and in their present state renders most of 
tlie. roads impassable, and thus closing tlie communication between* 
the cotton-grow'ing villages and llie large towms, cuts oil the supplies 
fro!ti tilt* markets. Even Avere (lie cotton to pour in at this time, i^o 
oru? would pineluise it duriug the rain. The damp and juoisturc so 
aflectsthc Aveight of the clokras’^ or loose bags ofeotton, that he wlio 
purchases will probably find Avlicii the weather clears up that lus uoav 
dry cotton Avcighs many pounds less than the quantit v forwliich he liad 
stipulated. Nor cun cotton, be jiacked or prosst*d in a dam]> state, save 
at the risk of mould and damage. Aiul any one who bus Avatched the 
natives ol'this part of the country must know hoW' liopeless if is to exju'ct 
to got any work out of tliem in rainy Aveatluu*. lathe dounp they 
seciii to get unguinmed” both nuuraliy and physically ; they arc eapahh' 
of hut little exertion save liuddiing tiiemselves np in (heir huts, und 
even if it were desirable to carry on the buying and packing at sucii 
a time, the necessary labour could only be {irocured w itli the greatest 
diliieutly. From this il Avill bo understood wliat great inconvenience 
is caused to the trade bv iicavy rain durin.‘>' the cotton season. But 
the wu;vst has yet to be told. T'he seasons in this part ol’ India are 
getieraliy so regular and partake so little of that unccrtairity, w hich, at 
Home, causes anxiety for the sal’ety of tlie crops, that the farmers of 
Berar take no precautions wdiatever for protecting their produce 
against such inclemencies of w^cather as overtook them last January 
and February. 

The value of cotton depends, of course, to a great extent, on its 
freedom from dirt and stain. If it is exposed to rain w hen ripe, damage 
is inevitable. But, as a rule, from the month of November, Avlien the 
pods l)urst, until June, by Avhich time the whole of the cotton intended 
for exportation lias left tlie Provinces, heavy rain is nnknow^u in tlie 
Beravs. About Christmas there may be occasional showers, but as 
they generally occur when the first pickings of cotton haA^e been made, 
they do no harm, but ratber lielp to refresh the plant, and to bring 
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forwiird (lie yoan;^ pods for iho second pickings, d'lus year the season 
was a late one. The market too was dull, and the cultivators, luiving 
IK) partievdar inducement to bring forward their cotton, busied them- 
selves ill cutting the grain crops W'hich were urgently required for home 
consumption. When then on the 2i3rd January the most extraordinary 
weathef tliat has been known in the Berars for years suddenly set in, 
tlie rain found the fields ricliwith a magnificent crop of ripe, unpicked 
cotton, and the damage done was most cruel, d'hc cotton was beaten 
off the plant on to the ground by the rain, and there left to lie for days 
steeped "In the liquid iiukI of the fields, tlie ricli soil of' whicli in its 
blackness affords so striking a contrast to the glossy white cotton 
tvliich it produces. And tlie cotton that had lieen picked hardly Fared 
very much better. Even wd ten stored it is stddom covered or protected 
against bad weather, which being, as I have already mentioned, almost 
unknown at tliat time oF the year, does not force upon the cultivators 
tlic adoption oF precautions that would not be disregarded in other 
countries, 'riie cotton stored in the open yards adjoining the village 
liomestcjuls, if it escaped being dashed aliout in the black mud of ilie 
fields, suffered from the rain wliich, pouring down on the slacks, destroyed 
the natural gloss of the cotton, and damping it lelt numerous stains and 
mueh black leaf which no maclujie that has yet been iiiveiited bas 

succeeded in removing. And thus it happened 
Davwfiii-f cniiiiytl to tlie vear, tlie greater part of the cotton 

^ • crop or the berars, lavoiirably known by 

the name of and Akotc^'^ was brought to the 
market in a stale wdiieh contrasted sadly wdth the excellent cotton 
sent down from liere to Ihimbay in former years. As the damaged 
dokras sold at a much lower price than tlie cotton wdiicli had been 
picked before, or had ripened after, tlie heavy rain, or had enjoyed 
the advantage of being carefully stored, tlie cultivators wdiose fields 
liad sulfcu’ed lost vciy heavily. It made' one (|uite sorry to see the 
poor follow^s with their bags of, what in the market went by the 
name of tbe panuka-mdV^^' of 1868, and to the credit of the Bcrar 
Koonbies be it told, that, although instances were not wanting of 
bags of damaged cotton being falsely packed so as to pass off as 
superior stuffy still, as a rule, the poor cultivators, the heavy losers, 
came forward honestly, and separating the bad cotton, offered it for 
sale at a reduced price, arid were not generally guilty of the false 
packing in which many of tlie petty dealers later in tlic season sys- 
tematically indulged. The unseasonable rain, by destroying many 
of the pods of the second anil tliird pickings, to some extent affected 

Cotton tlanmj'iMl t>y the rain. 



the out-uirn also, and lhavc calculated that: altogelhcr this deplorable 
weather cost the Berar peasantry not less than 8 lakhs of Rupees 
or £80,000. The damage caused to the credit 

Dami^e done to the Oomraotcc cotton in the European 

clinrHcter of the Ooluraotee market cannot be estimated quite so easily, 
cotton by the ram. j cotton was in some cases purposely 

mixed with the good, much of what liad not 
suffered from tlie weather did not escajK* without taint, and thus It is to 
be feared that the! oss of cliavacter occasioned to our cotton may be great* 

23. IIow unfortunate the unusual weatlier w'as, and wluit excel- 
lent cotton was thereby damaged, will be learnt Troui the following 
remarks contained in the review of tljc cotton season by one of tlie 
Bombay cotton housc.s. ‘‘ The quality of this yearVs crop on the whole 
has been good. Oomraotee before tlie rain came and damaged it, was 
excellent, so also was the Broach; latterly, however, both these cottons 
showed a most indifferent sample, the former being full of black lea^ 
while the Broach was so stained as to be almost yellow.” 


24. Still the dark clouds of damage of last January's rain were 
not, I hope, without their silver lining, though perliafis not in tlio 
shape of the liard cash which the Koonliees might have preferred. It 
is well known how imprudent in many respects the cultivator of tins 
part of India is. It .has long been a source of regret and complaint 
that tlie cotton is left unpicked so late thaly damage is occasioned to it 
by dust and dirt. To any slight loss resulting tliercfrom, the (Miltiva- 
tor, intent upon the field in which lie has sown "‘JoTiv/rcc,” the crop 
which is to provide food for his film ily and for the cattle (laving the 
year, has, as yet, been inclined to submit rather than depart from bis 
established custom, of cutting the Jowarce first; and as in old days lie 
seldom received from tlie Maliajun any better price for the good cotton 
than for the bad, he had no siilficieut iiidu cement to pick this crop in 
good time. But the heavy rain at the coinmencement of this year has 
had the effect of teaching him, at some expense perhaps, an important 
lesson; and the iinccrlalnty to which tliis unusual season lias given rise 
is such, that, in future, it is liardly probable tliat the ripe cotton will 
be allowed to take care of itself as heretofore, and wc may thus expect 
to see the pickings commenced earlier next year. Tlianks too, eliiefly 
to the European Agents, to the advantage of 
whose presence amongst us further reference 
will be made hereafter, a still more important 
lesson has been impressed upon all the ryots 
tliroiighout Berar this season. They have 
now learnt tliat their gains will not altogether depend, as of old, 


Lessons taught to the 
farmers by the unseason- 
able rain. 
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upon the quantihj of their cotton, but that they may expect to be 
paid for rlieir produce according to the quality of what tjjey 
bring for . sale. The presence of the damaged cotton in the market, 
and the great difference in the price paid for the 6//oyV///.s’ * of good 
cotton, and the fanulca-mal^ helped the sellers to realise, in a very 
substantial inanner, that if they will but be careful in cultivating and 
preparing their cotton, they may rely on securing a better price for 
the improved article. Such a lesson, impressed upon them tlirongh 
t!ie medium of tlieir pockets, is invaluable, and will prove more 
eifective in the cause of improved cultivation than the exertions of 
afi ujilimited number of tlie very best of Cotton 
Goorl thiit may result Commissioners. If then tlie rain and damage 
therefrom. of thjg season shall have the effect of inducing 

the people to cultivate their cotton more care- 
fdl}’, and to j)ick it earlier than heretofore, good njay yet come out of 
evil, and the loss expeadenced thi.s year may prove to be, after all, a 
sound investment, which in future years may repay our farmers a 
hundred-fold, by the liiglier character which their produce will com- 
mand, and by tlic c'nlianced prices and increasing trade in wliich such 
iiiiprovctnem may be expected to result. 

25. I liave dwelt thus at length on the state of the weather dur- 
ing llto past season, because, tis 1 am confident Mr. Saunders will 
understand, tliis must always be a subject of the greatest interest and 
„ .. , ^ importance to a (h)tton Commissioner, and 

Um^rth on the state of the must have a very decided effect Oil his exertions, 

weather last season. Qn weather depends, not only the sowings 

and out-turn of the crop; but the (jiiality of the cotton, the exports from 
this part of the country, and the result of any experiments which may be 
undertaken by the Cotton Commissioner and others. And I have 
tried to describe the effects of last season’s rain, because in the 
unprecedented down-pour of 1867-68 will be found the explanation of 
tlie questions, which I am sure, will soon be asked by all interested in 
our cotton. 

I._\Vhy is the cotton of Central India so inferior this season 

IT. — How is it that the exports have fallen off ? 

* In the market of the Berars cotton is sold by the Bhojah of 2B0 Ihs, or 266 nett, 
about, three of which Bhojahs go thus to the Bombay Kandy. “ Bhcdah * literally means 
a load,’' par excellence a bullock load, i. e., the two bags of cotton which are slnng 
pannier fashion on a bullock's back. The nam etakes us back to the times when all the 
cotton was brought to market, and sent on to Bombay or Mirzopore on bullocks. Now- 
u-days this class of carriage is seldom used, save for the cotton grown above the Ghauis 
(or hill range) or brought from a great distance south in the Nizam’s country. 



In the present state ()rour cotton trade, it appears desirable that 
aii^atteinpt should be made to answer these questions as satisfactorily 
as possible. It lias already been felt that much of tlie cotton exported 
from these provinces during the past season, lias, in cjuality, been very 
inferior to the produce of former years. At a time wlieii every endea- 
vour is being made to improve the quality of our cotton, such an occur- 
rence is most imfortunatc. but I wish it to be clearly understood thattlie 
damage to the cotton resulted from circunisiaiiees which iio Govern, 
merit and no Colton Commissioner could control, and lest anxiety 
be felt for the future stability of the trade, on account of cfecreased 
exports, 1 am desirous to explain also that much of the falling off is 
to be attributed to the same unavoidable circumstance, the extremely 
Tnilavourablo weather witli wliich tite cotton crop liad to contend. 
If the seasons be not un propitious, there is no reason wliy, in future 
years, both tlie quantity and quality of the cottcui of these Provinces 
should not keep up to the standard of the past, and I can promise to 
do my best to raise that standard still higher. I hope then I may be 
excused for having dwelt at such length on a subject wliicli, otherwise, 
might not be considered of general interest or importaneix 



SECTION in. 


EXPOli'l'S OF COTTON FROM THE CENTRA!. PRO- 
VINCES AND THE BERARS DURING 1867-68. 


Fjillin}:' off in the expor]:s 
from the (/eiitral Provinces 
ill 18(i7“68. 


20. TJjc preceding paragraplis will have prepared Mr. SaiinderH 
^ to hear of a decrease in t!ie exports. To convey 

a correct idea of the great falling off in tiie cot- 
ton exported from the Central Provinces dur- 
ing the season, it will be necessary to consider 
the returns of former years. Tlie figTircs of' 
the preceding season, 18()6-(>7, are of the most immediate interest, and 
they show tlie exports from the Centra] Provinces during tliat year 
to have amounted to 81,000 bales, of 400 lbs. each, or about 280,500 
tnvts. Of this sum, however, about 20,000 bales represented cotton 
brought into the Central lb‘ovinces from neighbouring territory for 
facility of export, or in order to gain the riame of onr favourably known 
markets, and this would reduce the actual produce of our districts ex- 
ported. U) 01,000 bales. Of the total 81,001) bales available for export, 

al)out 78,000^' bales found their way down 
to the Bombay market, about 50,000 coming 
from WurdaVi valley or llingungliat, and 
20,000 from the Nerbudda lying country 
and the districts north of the Sautpooras. 0"he greater part of it was 
carried by the (I. I. P. Hallway, a very small portion only finding its 
way along the old Karinja- Poona road to Pauwell.f The remainder 
is thus accounted for, w ith the help of the trade returns : 25,000 inaimds 
or 5,000 bales, w ere carried across the iiortlieru frontier tow^ards Mirza- 
pore and the North-West Provinces, and 10,000 maunds, or rather 
over 3,000 hales, were sent down the Mahaiiiiddy River to Cuttack and 
Bengal. 


Exports (luriiio- 18r>8 com- 
poveii with the returns of tlie 
pr^uous season. 


27. 


T lie average exports of former years from t lie Central Provinces 
w ould appear to be (>2,700 bales, ofwhicli about 
50,000 bales are taken by the Bombay market, 
and this average has been arrived at by the 
help of the follov/ing figures taken from former 
reports : — 


Average exports of for- 
mer years from the Central 
Provinces, 


* Only 53,000 hales of this was our o uui (.'ottoii, 
t (Opposite the Bomhay llavhour. 

4 c u 
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Exjports of Cotton from the Central Provinces during the undermen* 

Honed Years. 


1861-62 

• # 





Bales. 

36/250 

1862-63 



• . 


• • 

58^750 

1863-64 

# # 

• • 

• . 


. , 

78,750 

1861-65 

%• 


, , 


• • 

68,125 

1865-66 


^ * 


, . 


73,120 

1866-67 


•* « 

. . 


. • 

81,000*' 


Total.. ;395, 995 


Average of G years. . 6(5,000 Bales^ 

28. The exports tins season np to date^ as sliown in detail in 

Return, oftl.e export, accompanying Statement (G,), amount 

of the present season up to Init 85,000 bales, compared with 00,000 
bales, the .average exports of former years. 

29. For this very marked failing ofl' in the exports it is not very 

difficult to account. In tliis country, where 
Cause of deereaseJ ex- there is a very large and steady consumpt ion of 
|)oits in the Central cotton, the (piantity available for exportation 
will of course depend upon the difference be- 
tween the season’s crop and the amount retained for home use. The 
cloth trade of the Central rrovinces is a subject of the greatest interest, 
and affects the whole question of cotton exports; but the details are so 
voluminous and intricate, that I prefer submitting a separate Note on 
the subject to burdening tlie present report with the particulars. It 
will perhaps be sufficient to say that tlicre is hardly any part of India 
in which the people are so much attached to native cloth, or in which 
the native manufactures of the finer fabrics have been so little affected 
by the introduction of English picce-goeds, as the Nagpore country. 
And the export returns show that, besides the large quantity ot cloth 
used in these Provinces, a very considerable trade is carried on with 
the Berarsand the whole Mahratta Country. However successful the 
Manchester mills may have been in providing the better class of natives 
with that smart cloth called “ Jagernathec,” of which the “koorta” or 
sort of cotton “frock-coat,” w’hich now constitutes the costume of all 
“ in society,” is composed, they have not yet succeeded in affecting the 
manufacture of the beautiful turbans, “d/iotees” (loin cloths) and other 


♦ Nearly 20,000 bales being imported Cottwu 



STA2^EMENT shounitg the quantity oj^ Cotton ex 2 )orted Jr am 
the Central Provinces during the Season 1867-G8. 


Bales. 

Exports by Railway from the Wiirdah District 

to Bombay 5,500 

Carted across * , . (5,000 

Exported to Bombay by Nerbudda Valley 12,000 

Exported from VVurdah and the Nerbudda 

Valley to Calcutta 10,500 

Sent from the Eastern District to Bengal .... 5,500 


Total i59,500 

Deduct Imported .... 3,700 


Total Ex{)orts about. . 35,000 Bales. 


[These figures have now been corrected with tlie assistance of the 
Trade Returns received after this Report was submitted.] 

( Signed) II. Ill VETT-CARNAC, 

Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars. 

Dated Camipy Khangaon^ 2&h June 1868. 
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nibrics of Nagporc and Otnrair, in which the better classes and the 
now enriched peasanlry of Berar indulge; nor have they touched the 
manufacture of the coarse strong clotli made in the Nagpore and 
Chandali districts from homc-spuB thread, 
Extensive trade in u|. wliicli all tlie Koonbees of this part of India 
tive cloth. prefer to any imported cloth. To give an 

idea of this, I insert here a copy of a note on tlie 
subject, made some years ago, when 1 was Settleincnt Officer in the 
Chandah and Wurdali Districts, and wlien I had a good opportunity 
of observing the trade in native cloth. ^ 


Extract Jrom a lleport on the asscssmeyit of the Ijund Jlevenne of the 
Chinimoor Fergunnah^ in the Chandah District, Decernher 1864. 

‘‘ An important article of trade in Chimmoor which finds its w ay 
to the w^eekly Fair, and wliich, strange to say, 
Manufacture of coarse not been much affected by t he great rise in 

clotlv. the price of the raw^ material, is the manufacture 

of coarse cloth, wdiich is entirely in the hands 
of the Dhevs,'^^ who spin the thread and work the looms. The cloth is 
coarse and strong, and is in great favour among the Koonbee cultiva- 
tors of Berar, liard-workiug practical men, whom tlie comparatively 
flimsy, but smart-looking Englisli-made cloth does not suit, and who 
still draw large supplies of this native cloth from Jainoorgliotta. That 
the trade has not been much affected by the high prico^s of raw 
cotton, is partly accounted for by the fact that the price of the cloth, 
if it has not risen quite in proportion to the increase in the price of the 
raw material, has yet risen considerably. It is bought too, in larger 
quantities tliau ever by the prosperous Koonbees, who not only can 
afford in these times to pay a higher price for their cloth, but wdio 
can also afford to indulge in greater quantities of the material. Tlie 
clotli business at .Tamoorghotla is generally transacted on Wednesdays. 
The Berar people are large purchasers, and Hinguiighat alwaj^s fur- 
nishes several cart loads of raw cotton, from which the Dliers, wdip 
may have been successful in disposing of their cloth, supply themselves 
w^itli material for the next week’s w'ork of spinning and weaving. 
Some idea of th(3 trade of Jamoorghotta may be gathered from the 
notes I made on the spot of the number of stalls held by different 
classes of traders at the w^eekly markets, the details of wdiich are given 
in Statement (H). ^ 


Outcastes, found in large numbers in the Jungle tracts^, 
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Memo, of the number of stalls held by the different classes oJ‘ Traders at 
the weekfj market of Jamoorghot la. 


List of the different classes of Traders. 


stalls Ix’ld Total of 
l)v eacli cadi class. 


A. Cloth. — I. Shops selling expensive turbans, dhotees 


shawls, &c. of native niannfactiire 


II. Shops selling English cloth, &c. ! 

Ill Koshtecs, weavers of liner native cloth 

IV. Ilungarees, dyers, selling stainpccl and: 

dyed cloth, native . . . . . . . . ' 

V, Salcwars, gelling coloured cloth for w^onunu. 

'^*VL Dhers, selling coarvsc cloth of their owni 
manufacture • 

*(44 of these were regular traders, w-ho came to inarketj 
w'ith their eurts and large stocks, and remained for a couj)le ofj 
clays. The remainder were of a poorer class, who brought smalli 
bundles of cloth on their backs, and whose sales were small.) ! 

B. Iron. — Sellers of tires for cart wheels, plough-shares, | 

axes, &c. ill large cpiantities | 

C. Grain. — I. Wholesale traders, 25 cart-loads 

TI. Small shop-keepers 


D. Provisions. — I. Stalls for selling goor (molasses)., 
II. Do. Salt 



III. Do. Fish. 


E. Cotton, — I* Vfholcsalc traders, 25 cart loads 


II. Sellers of cotton thread 


F. Miscellaneous — I. Giiniiv bag sellers. 


II, Flax (sunn) sellers 


Carried over. 
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List of the different classes of Traders. 


No. of 

stalls hold Total of 
by each each class. 
Trader. 


F. — Miscellaneous — { cont .) i 

Broxiglit over . . . . | 

III. Carpenters with stores of nn- 

worked wood for carts 

IV. Bamboo sellers, 7 eart-loads . . 

V. Basket or mat sellers ..... 


VI. Opium sellers . . 

VII. Tobacco sellers. , 


VIII. Snuff sellers 


rX. Sellers of spices and condiments. 

X. rAn sellers 


XI. Oil and oil-cakc sellers. 


XII. Blanket sellers 

XI 11. Brass workers 


XIV. Goldsmiths and silversmiths 

XV. Shroffs (money changers) . 

XVI. Small liawkcrs . , 


XVII. Sellers of attar and perfumery, , 
XVIII. Pansarces or grocers,. .... 


XIX. Vegetable sellers 


XX. Shoe and leather sellers 

XXI, Sellers of earthen pots 

XXII. Grass sellers 


In addition to this there were some 250 head of eattle for sale at 
the market. The average attendance is about 8,000, and includes 
well-to-do merchants from Oomraotee, Woon in Berar, from the 
Wurdah District^'^ and from Nagpore,** 

(Signed) H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 
Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Dated ijamp, Kfiangaon, ^8tk June 1868. 
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This Statement of the business in country cloth doiU! in the 
weekly market at the otherwise insignificant 
The weddy fair at village of Jamoorghotta, in tlie Chirnmoor 
Jamoorghotta. Pergnnnab, .vas subnutfed by me when I was 

engaged in assessing the land revenue of the Chandah. District, and this 
it must be remembered is but one of the many places to which the 
peasantry flock for the cloth made by the Dhers who people tlie jungle 
villages of the old Nagpore Province. The quantity of cloth of a finer 
quality exported by Railway is sliown in the annexed Statement (I.), 
and tlie atcompanying extract from the Trade Reports show the ex- 
ports of cloth of all «orts during 18GG-67. It must be remembered 
that in these returns is not uicluded the cloth carried across the 
frontier by the poorer classes who attend the village markets and tlie 
fairs in large iiunibers, and who take away with them a pair of 
dhotees or a turban, wliicli is not of course registered by the trade 
clerks. On the whole, I believe tliat tlm annual consumption of cotton 
intliese Provinces to be not less than 60,000 bales. 

30. The effect of this very large consumption on a small crop 
will be readily imdorstood, and it is easy to sec that, as owing to tlie 
inclemency of tlie weather the area sown with cotton was smaller than 
usual and the produce per acre similarly alfected, the balance available 
for export was necessarily reduced. I'ltc average area under cotton 
cultivation in the Central Provinces is roughly speaking 600,000 acres, 
and tlie average out-turn in a fair season would be about 80 lbs. an 
aero, or 120,000 bales. The population of the Central Provinces, 
deducting that of the Zemindaries, which arc not included in tliis cal- 
culation, is about 8,000,000, and taking the consumption at 3 lbs. per 
head per annum, (which considering the number of children that go 
nearly naked is a fair average) the local consumption would be 60,000 
bales. Ill addition to this consumption in tiu^ Provinces, the trade re- 
turns show that about 53,000 inaunds of our cloth are exported annu- 
ally, ill making vvhicli at least 15,000 bales of raw coUoii would be 
consumed. But this drain on our cotton resources is counterbalanced 
by an average annual import of English piece-goods representing 
15,000 bales of cotton. 

Now although during the season 1867-68 the area under cotton cul- 
tivation in the Central Provinces did not undergo any very consider- 
able reduction,* ** still the out-turn of cotton was affect'd by tiie rain, 


* The amended returns received in the office of the Secretary to the ('hief Com- 

missioner after this report was submitted show this, I have therefore corrected my es- 
timate accordinjrly. 
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I. 


Rehirn showing the quanlity of Count nj C- loth exported fronu tind Enro^^ 
pean Piece Goods imported into^ the Central Provinces Jr 
to 18(>«-G7. 


i 

1 

Yrahs. ! Coniktry Cloth Exported. 

i 1 

1 i 

E 1 1 ro ft <3 a n P i e ct 3 - G oods 
impovtird. 

1 

18()3-64 

Maunds. 

75, 362 

54,277 

Mail ud.*i. 

22,591 

1864-C5 

5S.4!)() 

ISGIi-Ce 

55,052 

i 

29,070 

18G0-C7 

i 

i 52,893 

i 

.';8,40'2 


In the trade returns for 18(t6*G7, tb(‘o2,<S!)3 inaunds of native clotli 

is valued at Rs. 5f),00,0(10 

„ ,, 58,-102 „ |)ic(‘c>goods „ 60,10,000 

I should think that the value of the former is uiidcr-csturiated. 

From the Nagpore Railway Station alone from Dotoher 1867 to April 1868 (7 
montlis) 8,797 uiauiuls of the fine fabrics of Nagpore were sent off by Railway, and of 
this quantity the Rerars took 4,065 maunds, Bombay |:eople the remainder. It may be 
interesting to note here that in the year 1814 the total value of the piece-goods exported 
from the United Kingdom to the East Indies amounted to .£M09,0f)0. The Cen- 
tral Provlnedl alone now take piece-goods of six times that value. In 1832 the value 
of the piece-goods had amounted to .£‘l,5bl.0>U)— and the Central Provinces alone now 
take half of that value. The value of the piece-goods imported into India in 186/ was 
i;53,3r)0,ooo. 

Similar returns for February to September 1867, received since the above was 
written, show that 3,814 maunds were exported from the Nagpore station during that 
period, of which the Berars took 3,252 maunds or 7,000 maunds in one year of a value 
of not less than 17,50,000 Rupees or 175,000 pounds sterling. 

^(Signed) H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 
Cotton Comiinssionor For the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Dated Camp, Khangaonj^lHh June 1868, 
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and the yield per acre must be taken at considerably less than that' 
estiinatecl above, or say at bO ll)s. per aero. 


Now ♦the average annual out-turn of cotton in the Central Ib o- 
vinces would stand thus — 

^ 00,000 acrf*sJ^80 Ihs. 


400 lbs. 


Deduct local eonsum|)tion 


120,000 Bales 
60,000 Bales 


would leave 60,000 Bales 

available Tor export. 

» 

The reduced estimate on account of tlie bad weather of 1867-6S 


would have ihe following eflect: — 

00,000 X 00 ihs. oo,()00 Bales 
400 lbs. 

Deduct local consumption 60,000 Bales 


Leaving 30,000 Bales 

available for export. 


Owing to tbc miserable crop, it is Jiot unlik(*ly tliat the native 
mannfactures may liave been curtailed, wbiclt would have given a few 
thousand more bales available for export. 

There might, perliaps, have been jnore competition between the 
purchasers for the district spinners, and the 

Purdiases by Ntitivc for tlic Bombay fii’ms, wliicli migl.t 

spmncrs at die comuieiu-e- have resulted in a larger share of the Hingmi- 

mtnit of the season, ghat crop being reserved for tlie European 

market, had it not been that, at the commence- 
ment of the season, trade in Bombay was very dull. Those interested 
in the native yarn and cloth inanufacturcs, knowing the damage caused 
to the crop by the monsoon, and seeing that prices must rise, lost no time 
at the commeneemerit of the season, in buying considerable stocks of 
cotton. The dulncss of tlie market 4vas favourable to the poorer class 
of spinners, wlio w'cre able to afford to purchase a good supply of tlie 
raw' material, and thus, wdien prices rose later in the year, and there 
'ivas an inclination to purchase for the Bombay market, the cotton was 
not to be got in any large tpiantity. Taking tlie average produce per 
acre daring the season to have been 60 lbs. (in a good year 1 would not 
fix it lower than 80 Jbs. in the Wurdah valley), the total produce 
would have been 90,000 bales. It has already been shown that of these 
90,000 bales about 35,000 bales were exported, and thus the balance 
retained for consumption in the Provinces, to be worked into cloth 
(portion of which is ultimately exported), or used for the many domestic 


a CR 
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purposes to which cotton is put, would not be less than 60,000 bales. 
The estimate is of course quite a ^oiigh one : but I hope to check it in 
my next report with the assistance of investigations regarding the 
manufacture of native cloth. 

31. Next to tlie great tailing off in the exports the Most notice- 

able feature in this season’s returns is the 
Chan^n in the direction change in the direction of a considerable per- 
of t.ie traffic. tion of the trade. Last season it appeared as 

if the traffic, followino; the line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, had settled down into one firm channeL 
This year travellers between Jnbbulporc and Nagpore were surprised 
to meet on the Great Northern roiid strings of carts carrying full- 
pressed bales of from Ilingnngluit to the Railway station at 

Jubbulpore, arid these exports to tiie North-Western Provinces must have 
reminded them of tlio old days when all the cotton of Central India 
found its way to Mirzapore. I'lie cause of this 

^ sudden change must, I r)resume, be the revival 

Trade between Hina:un- i'i,t • i • » x- i 

ghat and the North West- of the bpiruung and VVeaving trade in the iSorth 

evn Provinces. Western Provinces. The Klgin Cotton mills 

at Cawnpore took 3,000 bales, which were pur- 
chased and pressed for them at Jlingunghat by Messrs. Warwick and 
Co. Native purcliasers for ilje Mirzapore market also found their way 
at the commencement of the season as far as Oomraotoe, but the 
amount taken by them was inconsiderable- 

32. I will only mention here, in concluding niy remarks on tfee 
exports, that the manuracturos of cloth and yarn in the Central Pro- 
vinces, wliich, as has been shown, affect so materially our exports of 
cotton, arc not only very extensive, but also very delicate and valuable. 
At the Exhibitions of Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Akola, it was difficult 
to convince visitors tliatihc yarn shown there \vas of native manufacture, 
spun by the hand with the assistance only of the rude primitive look- 
ing spinning wheel, oxlhbited in the same Department. A piece 
of native thread'*' exhibited by me at Akola was of such fineness that 


* The “ hank” or skein of thread in question \v«a made at Chandah. On measure- 
ment it was found to he eleven feet in length pme foot had been snipped off) and to con- 
tain 200 threads. .The weight, of the “ hank” by the goldsmith’s fine scales Wms ]|r of a 
tola or ^XlOcfa pound avoirdupois. There would then be 200x740x11 feet, or 117 
miles length in one lb. weight of such thread. In England the spun yarn is always made 
up into hanks, each containing 810 yards of them, and the number by which the quality 
of yar^jiis known denotes the number of tlicse hanks that go to the pound. No. 40 is 
the ordinary yarn in use. It is on record that No. 400 (or about £00 miles of thread to 
the pound) has been spun ; but at the commencement of this century No. lOO produced 
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I have calculated that a pound weight of this yarn would reach a 
distance of 117 miles. The best comit)limcnt to its excellence was paid 
by ifiorne gentlemen interested in the cotton trade, vvl )05 notwithstanding 
that the public were particularly requested not to touch the specimen, 
succeeded ki snipping off pieces of it to carry away as curiosities ! 

EXPORTS FROM THE BERARS. 

83. ^ In the Berars the results have been somewhat different. I 
have explained that tliis part of the country es- 
Exports from the Berars. caped the effects of the inclemeiit weather 
wdiich had so much to do with the decrease 
in the Central Provinces exports. Moreover, in iferar there are no 
great clotli manufactories, such as those of Xagpore, Oomrair, Ihihnee, 
Chandah. &c. Although at Ellichpore, Unjiingaon (Soorjee), Kolapore, 
and Ollier places in the Province, weaving is carried on to some extent, 
still tlie cloths are generally made of imported European yarn of wliich 
I have shen large quantities of bales in the towns in the inierior, Infifct 
the non-agriciiltural class, who, throughout tlie old Xagpore Province, 
spend so much of their time in spinning the native thread, do not exist 
in ]3erar, or if they do exist, the extension of cultivation and ilio pros- 
perity of t.lie country has provided them with more lucrative employ- 
ment. On the otlier hand, the population of 
No considerable cotiou Berar is, on the wdiolo, much more avell-to^do 
mauufurturosm the Berars. luxuriou.s ll.aii that of the Central 

Provinces (of wdiich a large proportion is 
composed of wild classes living in tlie jungle coimtry) and the 
Berarces use some ({uantity of cotton for other piir jioses bihsides cloth. 
And tlms it is tliat the proportion of the cotton retained for local 
consumption in Berar is very small courparGd with tlie total crop. 
The cotton cultivation in the Poornah valley has been sliown 
to amount to 96S,i)"24 acres, that in the Woon and Mekluir Districts 
or in the coimtry beyond the hills to 2B.5,6’2fh Now raking tlie yield 
of cotton per acre at 80 lbs. would give a total out-turn for the 
Berars of 2.50,000^ bales of 400 lbs. each. Now^ the Railway 
exports returns show that about 197,000 bales of cotton have al- 
ready sent down to Bombay from the Berars this season. The 
returns of traffic over the Sawurgam G hat, the pass )(‘ading from Berar 


by Crimi)ton's invention was thought an extraordinary ])erformancc even for mueliinery. 
The Chandah specimen above alluded to, of which 117 miles go to the pound, would 
then, according to the English standard, be about No. 244 in liueness, and this is pro* 
duced by the Dbers without the help of any complicated machinery ! At Nagpore and 
Oomrair thread of about No. 1 40 is very generally used for the fine Dhotee*. 



along the old Karinja-Poonah road to Panwell^ show that about 
6,000 bales of Berar cotton left Provinces for the Bombay Pre- 
sidency during the same period, giving a total export of 20;3,0()0 b^es. 
Perhaps about B,000 bales of this was old cotton, part of last season's 
crop, held bacli until after the cotnmencernent of’ last rains; but as 
about the same ([uantity of this season's crop is supposed to be still in 
the Provinct'S, these two sums may be taken to cancel one another and 
need hardly be taken into account in the following calculation, Tims 
Local consumption very 2o0,000 bales produced in tlie .Berais 
saiall. 203,000 bales have already been* exported 

during tliis season to Bombay, some 10,000 to 20,000 bales have been 
shown to liiul their way annually across the Wurdah to Ilingunghat 
and other markoiil which bi ings the total exports up to about 223,000 
bales. Tite balance of 27,000 bales thus left has not, I sliould say, 
been al! consumed in the Province, for 1 take the total out-turn 
this season to have been rather below^ 256,000 bales, tlie second and 
third pickings liaving been much injured l)y the rains of January* 
Bf\it tlic local consumption cannot be less than. 10,000 bales. How 
well the W'ants of the people in tlie matter of cloth and yarn are sup- 
plied by the Bombay piece-goods market, tlui Bombay Bpining Mills, 
and the looms of Nagpore, the Kaihvay returns very clearly establish. 

34:, The season has certainly not betm such as to oftbr any in- 
ducement to the cultivators to keep cotton back, and on tlu) whole, 
notwithstanding January's rain, it has been a remunerative and 
encouraging one to tlie Berar Koonbees. At the close of last season 
the market touclied the lowest point that has been knowm since the 
comrnenComent oftlie American war. How gloomy, conipared with that 
of former years, the price of cottoji at the cornmenccmient of the season 
under leport ap|)eurc(l to the cotton growers of Berar will be easily 
understo(?d by the accompanying copy ofa Dia- 
Stat«.!'t!u; cotton nuirket gi’am (I-) i'l which tlieri.seiuul Ikll of the price of 
during lb{)7 and Indian cotton in the Liverpool market(tlie fpiO“ 

tationsof which affect all the markets out here) 
arc ishowiu Owing to the heavy rains the cotton did not ripen until 
late, there was no activity in the English or Bom bay mark ets in November, 
and the consequence was, that at tlie close of the year, wlien Khangaon 
and Ooniraotec are generally thronged with carts loaded witlr^coiton, 
scarcely any business was doing, for tile ryots 
Cotton held back at the that but few" purchasers had come up from 

coraraencement of the sea- Bombay, and that there was but little inquiry 
^ for their produce, held back for better prices. 

For, thanks to the profits realized from cotton 


♦ O|)posite the Bombay Harbour. 
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in former years, they could now afford to wait a little, and the 
result showed that, although the delay in picking tlie cotton was 
a fatal mistake, still that the Koonbee was not wrong in delaying 
for a tune to cart Ids cotton to market. As the year advanced, 
quotations .from home were more favourable, and orders from Bom- 
bay commenced to pour into the markets. From the eoinmenccrnent 
of January* to the middle of April the price of ‘‘Fair Dlioll era” cotton 
(the standard by wbi<di all Indian cotton is quoted) rose in the Liver- 
pool market from 5 per pound to l\d. per pound, a rise of more 
than 100* per cent, in ‘2-| months ! and as the Telegraph wire com- 
municated the quotations of the English market without miicli delay 
to Khangaon and Oomraotce, the Koonbee who lield liis cotton until 
the month of April, secured for it double the price that liis less fortu- 
Uisc in j)ricc later in the nate brother, wIjo had parted with his produce 
season. early in the season, had received. 

05, d1ic accompanying Diagram (II.) whiclii shows the exports 
from Berar from October 1867 to June 1868, will sliow how the business 
done in our markets followed the rise in prices above referred to. 


06. Tlie exports from tlic Berars for the European market 
during tlie season 1867-68 up to date thus amounted to 207,000 
hales. During the season 1866-67 the total (piantity exported was 
218,000, and the Iklliiig off’ this season is, I believe, chiefly to be 
accounled for by tlie damage done to tlie crop by January’s rain, 
I have not yet succeeded in discovering any reliable returjis to show 
the exports prior to 1867. Tlie exports of tfie (kuitral l^rovinces towards 
Bombay during tlie seasons l866-67and 1867-68 
Exports from the Cen- have already been shown to be respeetivelv 

added to tlie totals ol the Berar exports for the 
same periods, the figures for the Central Provinces and the Berars 
stand thus:^ — 


* 1866-67.. 
1867-68., 


Central Provinces. 

53,000 

23,500 


The Berars. 
218,000 
207,000 


271,000 

230,500 


This season’s exports arc, as has already liecii shoAvn, below the 
average, which I should say was not less tlian 250,000 bales. 
When it is remembered that the total quantity of cotton exported from 
India annually is but to IJ million bales, it will be seen bow 
fair a share these Provinces bear in supplying Europe with this very 
important staple. 


* The price of Oomraotce is generally \d. per pound liigher than Dholera, and 
Hmgnnghat id to Jc?. per pound higher than Oomraotec. 



mces as a cotton 
ig country. 
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1 those Provinces ar 


STATEMENT taken from the Cirailars published in England, shoixing Imports of Cotton into Great 
Britain, Consumption and Exports of ditto to Foreign Countries, during the i/ears 1861 to 1867 . 
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S [ACTION IV 


MEASURES ADOPTED TO IMPROVE THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF corroN. 


A. — By THE IMPROVEMENT OP THE INDIGENOUS PlANT. 

37. My remarks, as yet, have been chiefly confined to the prospects 

of* the crops during the year under report. It 

Measures aflopterl for will now he necessary to refer to the endea- 

improving the cultivation vours that have been made during that period 
of cotton ami for assisting , . .11 n , 

the trade. STnootli the way for tlie advance of the 

trade in these Provinces, and the measures 

tliat have been taken to improve' the cnltmition of the plant, and 

thereby, by seenring a superior staple, the market for which would 

depend on no precarious demand, (0 place the trade on a firmer basis 

than that on wliieb it has liitherto rested. 


38. In the instructions received by me froi# the Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner it was laid down that the primary object oi‘my appoint- 
ment was the introduction of foreign staples and the improvemeru 
of the indigenous plant,” and it was also intimated that ‘^it would be 
my duty to watch over all affairs relating to cotton, and to furtlier, so 
far as might bo legitimately possible, all interests connected therewith.” 
It will be convenient to consider these two important bl anches of my 
duties in tlic order above given, and to inentioii first the attempts that 
liave been made during the past year to improve the cultivation of the 
cotton plant. 


39. It must here be noticed, that, prior to tlie appointment of a 
Cotton Cci.nmissioncr, these important subjects 


Steps taken in this direc- 
tion beforethe appointment 
of a Cotton ConmiUsioner. 


had received much attention from the Adminis- 
tration of the Central Provinces. During the 
season of 1866-67, the Wiirdah District had the 


Visit of Dr. Forbes. disadvantage of a visit from Dr. Forbes," the 
Cotton Commissioner of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, who, besides giving valuable advice regarding the measures 


required for assisting the trade, which will be referred to in a later 
paragraph, made certain specific recommendations for the improvement 
of cotton cultivation in the Wurdah valley. Shortly after Dr. Forbes’ 
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vmiy a ‘‘ SiipcriiUendent of Cotton Aflairs” 
Appointraent of a Su- was appointed to the Wurdali District, and 
Atos!” Cotton Ctdlen, the gentleman who first held that 

* office, besides devoting much attention to the 

improved cultivation of the cotton plant, was able, with the assistance of 
the Deputy Coniiiiissioner, to carry out the reforms which Dr. Forbes 
had so usefully advocated for the convenience and relief of the trade. 
By Mr. Jones, C.S,, the l)eputy (\)inmissioner of tlfc Wurdali District, 
who on Dr. Cullen’s departure to En;‘;{and took chaj-go of the Su- 
perintendent’s Office in addition to his duties as liead of the District, 
the interests of all hfiairs relating to cotton wcie most carefidiy 
watclied and advanced, 'Fliese subjects received iiuleod so much 
attention in all the districts of the Cential Fovinces, that the 
Cotton Commissioner on his ajipointmcnt found that the wind had been 
nearly completely taken out of his sails, and it Mas not possible for 
him to do inucli more tlian try and feep tilings on the same looting 
on which they iiad been ijlaced by former careful arrangements. 


40. When I first joined the apiiointmeiit, the cotton harvest was 
nearly ripe. Even had it b;'cri deemed advisable to do so, no experi- 
ments with foreign col ton, or no at tempt to introduce exotic seed on a 
larg-c scale could then have been made. J'he importance of the (juestion, 
winch w'as then being generally discussed, as to wliether more good 
could not be effecled by the improvemeut of tlie indigenous plant, than* 
by the introduction of exotic seed, soon presented itself to my attention, 
and the result of my inquiries on the subject will be found described in 
another part of this report. I found too that tlie experiments with exotic 
seed, so tar as they had gone, liad not been generally successful ; and I soon 
began to rcali/x* more fully tlian before the excellence of the comparatively 
neglected indigenous plant of Central India. he circumstance ot the 
exotic seed not having proved a decided success, did not appear to be a 
reason for abandoning experiments, but, on tiiccoiitraiy, seemed raiher 
to indicate the iinpoinance of cijutiniung ^hc trials with the greatest 
care, so as to ascertain definitely whether the clivnateaiulsoil of Central 
India were suited to the plant. But it was evident ilial there must be 
some considerable delay before tbis cjucstion could lie authoritatively 
decided, and before it could be determined whether experiments wnth 
exotic seed should l>e akmdoned as a complete 
failure, or whether the foreign coiion should 
altogether supersede the iiuligeuous plant. 
Matters as I found them stood thus: no case 
l)ad been made out for rooting up the indige- 
nous cotton. Further experiments with exotic seed were undoubtedly 


Measures adopted for 
the improvement of the 
indigenous plant. 


6 c R 
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necessary. These experiments could not be undertaken until the next 
season, and even then they might not be conclusive. In the mean- 
time there could be no doubt that the indigenous cotton was tolerably 
good, and, moreover, tl^at it was susceptible of very coiisiderabie im- 
provement. Whilst tljcse experiments v;iih exotic cotton ty.’ceived the 
care their importance demajided, iny atlcrUiou was also given to the 
improveiricnt of the indigenous pLant then just ripening. 

41. A brief summary of the measures adopted to that end during 
the year nuider report wlil now be given. In 
Improvcirient of cotton Octobei 1866 , the valiK\blo papen 1)\ Majoi 
by purity of seed. Trevor Clarke, on the Improvement q/Co[to?i 

h/ the srlec/ton of setuV^ was, ihrongli llie exer- 
tions of the Cotton Supply Association, by whom the pamphlet Avas 
printed, and widely oii'culatcMl, brought to prominent notice* In tliat 
paper Major Trevor Clarke says: — 

must now turn your attention to a subjeel, already, how- 
ever, alluded to in my former letters, namely, I lie use of pure seed, to 
be effected by the lagid isoUv: ion of sorts. ISext to a eousiant supply 
from any indicated source, the manidheturei’ lUMunrcs a (auistaiU qriality 
of staple. From accounts I l)a.ve ivccivc-d from creclil)le eyc-wit- 
nesses, the mixture of sorts in a cotton held, especially in the West 
l|ndies, is ineoncoivable, the crop in soine instances looking like a 
flower garden with dillerent sorts, sizes, and colours. In (iue case my 
informant described tlie not ujifrefjuent appearam e of a red'l>!ossonied 
sort, evidently the Indian G. Arboreum, in his fields. 

‘^This is a vrork of a native labourer wlio is either incapable or 
unwilling to see the difference between riglit and wrong, at any rate 
where his own interests are not concerned. His deliglit .seems to be in 
reversing, confusing, or nullifying especial ordei’s the moment the 
master’s eye is off, and the mixture of seed is generally !li^3preiimi^ary 
operation. In my own experience I rar^t^ly received unmixed samples, 
and wrongly-named sorts are contiiuially sent home, although pro- 
bably in good faith, as far as concerns the sender, 

‘^Tlieone and only remedy for this wall be found in E||giish 
skill, science, and energy, strongly exerted in 
Major Trevor Clerke’s this one direction. Experimental farms at the 
recommendations thcrcou, expense of, or encouraged by, Govenunent, are 
nothing new ; for a centu ry or tw^o of these 
have been carried on in spite of the perversity of man, as well as that 
of the elements, and have borne their fruit. 
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<< My modification, liowcver, of the system, would be this: let such 
establishments be entirely devoted to seed fanning, tlicsolc effort being 
restricted to the production of pure seed in the country whore it is 
destined tf> be grown in future. In this country no grower of seed, 
either for agricaltura! or gardening purposes, would now obtain a sale 
for his produce were he to supply Ids customers Mitli mixed and in- 
ferior seeds. In the establishments of such persons the master luiTiseif 
goes througli his cro|)s several times a year for tlie purpose of de- 
stroying every plant which jm)v<*s inferior, untrue to sort. This weed- 
ing procesli is technically ar.d expressively called ‘rogueing’ the crop; 
and is absolutely neccshairy to ensure purity and itigh quality. At the 
same #me improvement by special sciection is carried on, single plants 
showing high qualities arc picked out for |)ropagalion, and tiie produce 
of those submitted oven more rigidly to tlie same treatiiiont.”^^ 

My attention laid been previously drawn to tliis suiiject by a 
pamphlet writeii by Colonel Showers, Agent to the Governor General 
in Central India, in which tlio importance of* improving the indigenous 
plant is vciy forcibly urged, and the same' cause was advocated by 
several gentlemen whom I met on niy visit to llombay, and by Mr. 
Shaw, late of the Bombay Civil Service, whose exertions in improving 
the cotton of Dliarwar arc so woil known. Moreover, His Excellency 
the Gov(3rnor of Bouibay, wdio has evinced a great interest in the im- 
provement of our cotton ri'ade, permuted me to be Inlbrmed of the*^ 
steps that were being taken midor his orders in the Bombay Presidency 
to grow cotton on the pedigree system. This and oilier measures 
connected whtli the improvement of the indigenous plant liad not 
escaped the notice of l\lr. Jones, Civil Service, to whose exertions in 
improving the cotton of tlie Wurdah District, allusion lias already been 
made. But as it: appeared desirable tliat tlie subject slioul 1 be much 
more generally known, no time was lost in impressing upon all officers 
in tvhose districts cotton was extensively cultivated, the importance of 
selecting the seed for the next ,scasoi>ks crop on the pedigree system. 
The plan advocated will best be understood by the following extract 
from a letter addressed tp the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
on the subject in October Ih'GG. I then wrote: — 

•Many gentlemen witli whom I liave consulted in Bombay, have 
impressed on me that without introducing new seed, whicli must be a 
work of time, much may be done at once to improve the cultivation of 
cotton by carefully selecting the seed grown in our districts. Under 

* Major Trevor Clarke’s Improvement of Cotton hj purity of ued, page 3. Pub-, 
liaheti by the Cotton Siif>ply Association, Manchester, September ISGO. 
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the present systefn the cultivators seldom trouble themselves when 
pick in o- tlie cotton, to choose and reserve the best seed for the next 
season’s sowinos. Altlio(]g!) in one part of a field tl)e plants nniy be fine 
and stron<i: with lanre ‘ boils’ of cotton, containiu;*: liealtliy ?;ecd, and 
whilst in another juirt, owinir perliaps to inferiority ofsoyl, the plants 
arc poor and sickly, arid tl:e seed proporlionately had, still the ‘ kepas’ 
(seed cotton )w]>en picked, is invariably iriat^^od h.cr, and no atten^pt 
is made to keep tliC two sorts sepavato. After the cotton has passed 
through tiio it is impossible, 1 nndcrsiand, to disiingnisli the good 
seed from the bad, the si/c of tliC seed being no criterion /)f tlso su- 
periority of its quality, as largo seeds are oueti btit the l.){oalo(l produce 
of some small uniu'alth v plant. '1 he good and had *^(:‘od being thus 
mixed togetlior, imicli of wh.at wonlcl bo reany vaiiiabli' i‘or llie next 
sowings goes to tlic cattle, and a large p'roportiou of wliat is inferior 
seed finds its way back to the fields. I would, therefore, suggest that 
duritig tlie eiisuing season tlie landholders be reconuneiuu^d to take 
particular care in selecting tlie best seed for next yeai’s cr<rp. For this 
purpose a certain number of the finest and heallhiost jxhunls bearing 
the largest ^ bolls’ should be selected, aral llte ‘kojuis’ (seed col ton) 
picked from tliosc plants should hr* set aparfi ar.d tl:e seed obtained 
from the selected qk upas’ should be reserved for the Jiext season’s 
sow ings. A little care in selecting cotton seed ’vvould, I am couvineed, 
do much to improve our cotton cultivatioiu and ifsoioe of the land- 
holders could be induced (as I hope herealicr to Ix^abieto induce them 
to do) to raise col toil fur seed on carefully tciidcd garden lands, a still 
greater iinpi’ovemeiU might be secured. I’ei-liaps District Officers 
might be able to assist by planting carefully sc^lccted seeds ia tlie rich 
fields which are j^ometimes attached to t!\e public gardens.” 

42. This plan tvas duly sanctioned and carried into elfect during 
the early part of I H()7. Several landholders, old friends of mine, in 
the Wurdali District, seltX'.ted (uiantities of fine ‘‘ bolls” of eotlon*fbr 
me, and with tlie seed thus p)rociK;ed, some of tljc secrl gardens, Tvliicli 
wx*re afterwards established, were sujiplied. On my tours through the 
district no opportunity was lost of impressing upon the cultivators the 
importance of selecting their seed, and many of them promised to do 
so, and some of them really did, I believe, Ibllow my advice, tfThey 
admitted that with jowaree they always selected the best hJaitM'^ 
or heads of the jowaree harvest, for seed for the next year’s sowings, 
and that, thcrerore, what was urged about cotton might perhaps Im 
correct, but said they, it is not the custom”, and 1 am afraid that 
with many the custom of their forefathers carried the day against 
precept. 
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43. Attention was also given to tlie intercliange of seed. With 

tlie assistance of Mr. Malcolni Low, tlie De- 
Intercliange of seed. pnty Commissioner of Nagjxjre, a large ejuan- 

’ tity of llingniighat see dv as introdooed Into the 

In the Nagpore District. neighbouring villages of tlio Xagporc Disirict. 

There is probably not very rmich difference 
be|\v\^cn the plants of the two districts, but the import of fresh seed 
did good, and had it not been for tlie very lieavy rain of I8()7, 
tlie result would doubtless liave been more marked, la the same 
manner Captain Lucie Smith w'a.s good enough to arrange for 
’ upwards of 1,!200 niaunds of cotton seed being 
fo chautiiiij. imported into llie Cluiiulah District fi oinEdula- 

bad, on the right bank of the Wurdali, in the 
territory of Ilis Iligluie.ss the Nizanu in wdiicli tract some of the 
very finest cotton tliat finds its way to the Hingungliat market is 
growm ; and although tlie inclement season aifected this exiicrinient 
in the same manner that it damaged every cj'o]), still the presence of 
this new seed in the district will not be witliuut its fruits. 

44. Moreover in tlie Wurdah valley an interchange of seed is 
often effected by the people themselves, aiu.l this !.s notably tlie case in 
the liorars, w^ierc, in a good season, tlie people living in the soiuli w^ill 
cross the Poornah to purchase seed for the next seasorfs sowings. 
Tlie system which prevails in the Wurdah valley of cleaning the seed 
cotton also helps to ensure a continual change of sc^ed. d'lie kupas^ or 
cotton in the seed, is carried by the purcliaser to liis yard in some central 

village, wdiere it is cleaned nt masse. From 
T . , g 1 the cleaning establislnnents, or barccs as they 

auion^ the fanners. are called, the cullivalor purchases Ids seed 

wdicn sowing-time comes round, and as the 
seed from the cotton ol“ some 15 or ‘JO villages is inassed together in one 
place, the chances are against the purchaser taking away with him the 
produce of hi.s own village. 

45. Seed gardens on the principle already 
described w’'cre established in tlie following 


Saugor. 

Raepore. 

Oomraotec. 

Akola. 


Igaruuiis. 


Chandah. 

Nagpore. 

Nimar, 

Dumoh. 


districts : — 
Wurdah. 
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The seed was sown in a selected ’field, and was \vatched with care, 
the system of ‘‘ rogueing” the crop, to which Major Trevor Clarke 
attaches so much importance, being duly attended to. The seed 
gardens, as a rule, saHered very severely from the heaVy rains. 
In the Wiirdah District, the seed was selected by me from several of 
the very best fields, and of tliis pedigree seetP^ whicli is to be verj^ 
carefully tended tliis season, I hope to be able to give a favourable 
account in my next annual report. I am coiivinced that by the careful 
selection and careful cult ivation of selected seed, much may be done to 
improve the cliaracter of the indigenous cotton of this part, of India, 
and time may perliajis prove the correctness of this view. 

4G. These measures for the improvenuml of t he cotton plant were 

inculcated on all who undertook experiments 

„ „ f tile districts, but in tracts wiicre an infei'ior 

Excellence of the ’ . 

Hinguiighut eotton, and cotton was grown, jt appeared tluit much 

ojmiions of various iiutho- benefit might arise from the introduction of 
rities thereon. a superior class of indigenous seed, and this 

brings me to tlie steps taken to extend the 
cultivation of the Hingunghat pdant. Tlic merits of this cotton are 
already pretty generally known by the success tliut has attended Mr. 
Lionel Ashburner’s exertions to introduce it into Khandesh, and a 
furtlicv allusion to the high character borne by llris variety will be found 
in subsequent paragraphs of this report, 

47. Tlie following evidence regarding the excellent quality of this 
indigenous cotton is adduced liei*e to explain the reasons of the efforts 
that were made during 18(57, to secure its extension in these Provinces. 

His Honor Sir Donald Macicod, who, I think I may venture to say 
lias always taken great interest in the iinprovement of coUon cultiva-' 
tion in India, was pleased to make the following reniarks on the Ilin- 
gnnghat plant in a letter addressed by tlie Secretary to the Government 
,of the Punjab, to the Financial t^.mmissioncr, Punjab, in 1866.: — 

1 am directed to forward, for tbe inforinatioii of the Financial 
Corninissioner, copy of a letter No. 4112, dated 
Opinion of Ilis lloiiov 22nd Sc])teniber last, Iroin the Lotton Commis- 
Sir Donald Macleod. sioiicr, Central Provinces and the Berars, and 

its enclosure in original, regarding Hingunghat 
cotton, and to request that the Financial Commissioner will put liim- 
self in direct communication on the subject with Mr. Rivett-Carnac. 
There can, the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor remarks, be no 
doubt whatever of the superiority of the Hingunghat cotton. So Ipng 
ago as *1842, Mr. Terry, by far the most efficient of the cotton planters 
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introduced by Government, assured His Honor at Kalpee, that if this 
cotton received fair treatment, it would prove as s\ii table for the hiUro- 
pean market as any American variety. He stated thai it contained 
three chambers in the capsule, the common country cotton of U|)per 
India containing four, so that he regarded it as a dilFerent species/’ 


Later I received from gentlemen of great experience in England 
r the following valuable testimony to tlie cha- 

w 1 . MP racter of the Hinguiighat cotton. Mr. Bazley, 

Ut iUr nuzKiyi . Ar r-* i if i /•'« ct i 

M.r., the Vice~i resident ot the Cotton supply 
* j Association, wrote: — 


approve of you r classification of Indian cottons, and from iny 
own former observations can confirm your estiiiiatc of Hinguiighat 
cotton being equal to middling New Orleans.” 

From tlie Cotton Supply Association, wlio luive steadily evinced 
the greatest interest on the subject, of improved cotton cultivation, and 
to whom I am indebted for much valuable inrormatioii and assistance, I 
received the following reply to some inquii ies addressed to lliem on tlie 
subject: — 

^^The measures which you liave taken to promote the more exten- 
sive use of Hingunghal seed liavo had the 
Of the Cotton Supply special attention of our Kxecutive Committee, 
Association. as well as your request to be informed of their 

views as to the character of tliis description of 
cotton and the expediency of encouragiiig its cultivation. They are very 
decidedly of opinion that the excellence of llingnngliat cotton and the 
high estimation in which it is held by our manuractnrers fiiily w:arrant 
the conclusions that yon have come to respecting it, that it is important 
to encourage its enltivation. It is doubtless, as you state, capable 
of improvement, and that should be promoted in every possible way ; 
but it has been steadily growing in favour, and we think that further 
efforts should be used to make it worthy of still iiigher estimation.” 

Mr. Samuel Smith, whose notes on tlie Cotton Trade of Bombay 
are well known, was good enough to fiivour me with the following 
opinion regarding the advisability of extending tlie cultivation of this 
cotton : — ^ 

I am glad to hear of the extension of tlie Hingunghat seed, it is 
the best Native variety, 1 tliiiik, and good 
Of Mr* Samuel Smith. Hingunghat cotton is almost equal to Ameri- 

can ; it will do pretty well for at least three- 
fourths of the work the American cotton docs. The Broach cotton 
cleaned by the Macarthy giii is also very good ; it w^as considered this 
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treason the finest cotton that came from India, but the Hingunghal has 
lieretofo re commanded the preference. Broach cotton appears to vary 
more with the season than Hingunghal — some years tlie staple is ex- 
cellent, in others it is poor. 1 don’t think very much of the Ameri- 
can Seed Dharwar cotton ; the staple is much cut, and our spinners 
don’t like it. I think it will answer India best to stick to the nood 
indigenous kind, and prepare those with tlie utmost possible care.” 

I'lie Honorary Agents of the Cotton Supply Association in Bom- 
bay, writing to me regarding this cotton in 1^(37, said: — 


Of the Agents Cotton 
Supply Association, lium- 
bay. 


‘‘ The Hingnnghat^cottoa is particularly 
good, and the way that it is sent down to 
market is a credit to both the arower and the 
dealer.” 


48. In the Clmttcesgurh country, in whicli an indiilercnt class 

• . of cotton lias hitherto heen grown, it was 

Hinf^unglint soetl intro- <letermincd to introduce the Ilingunghat va- 
iluccvl into Chuttcesgurh. riety. With this view in IMay 18(57, 500 nianiids 
of seed were supplied to Capiain 'iVyford, the 
Deputy Commissioner. The season in (Jliutleesgurlu as already 
noticed, was more favourable than in any other part of the Central 
Provinces; and in the month of Oelober last, (Japtaiii Twy ford, writing 
of the success of the seed, said: ‘‘ Tlie llingungliat seed you forwarded 
to me has turned out most successfully, and (juite suprised tlio cultiva- 
tors by tlie size oi tlie jilant; I have little doubt it alone vvill be grown 
in a few years.” 

The 500 inaunds thus sown in Chutteesgurli must have produced 
about 10,000 mairnds of superior seed, which will help to regenerate 
tlic cotton cultivation in that important Division. 

49. Some 1,000 maunds of this seed were sent to Jubbulpore, 

with the view of improving the cotton grown 
Seed sent to Jubbulpore. to the north of the Sautpooras, which is short 
ill staples and of a rough, harsh description, 
very inferior to Ilingunghat ” Unfortunately some of the con- 
signment was caught in the rain, and did not arrive until late in tlie 
scJison, and the 70 inches of rain in the Nerbudda valley was quite 
enough to affect any experiments.^ Mr. Jones, C. S., has liowever deter- 
mined to give tlie cotton of Hingunghat, the merits of wliich are so 
well known to him, another trial ; and as shown in the statement at 
^paragraph 61, 100 maunds of this seed and 5 inaunds of acclimatised 
Dharwar New^ Orleans seed have been furnished to him this year. 

50. The Nimar people are neighbours of the Kbandesh peasan- 
try, among wdiom Mr. Ashbiirner’s successful endeavours to improve 
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the cultivation of the inferior cotton grown in liis district created such 
a sensation. Aware of the results in Khandesli, the Nimar cultivators 
expressed their readiness to try the Hingiirigliat seed. y\ccordingly 
l,4;35 maiinds were supplied to tluit Distinct. Mr. Foinsyth, the 
Settlement Officer of Nimar, who has from the first taken great interest 
in the subject,^tlnis alludes to the Hingunghat seed in a Memorandum 
lie was good enough to send me in November last : — 


‘‘ Cotton sown in Boorhanporc TeliReel^ Nimar District, 
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It thus appears that, about 11^ })er cent, more cotton was sown 
tins year than last, but owing to loss of crop from excess of rain, the 
breadth that will yield the staple is much the same. BiU 85 per cent, 
of tlie wliolc crop is the superior Hingunghat variety, Vv'hich was only 
tried as an experiment last year. 

Althougli the season was not on the wliolc very favourable for 
cotton, especially for tlial portion of the crop which was sown with the 
first rains, the people are <juite satisfied of tlie great gain tliey have 
made in replacing the miserable Nimar staple— useful only to adulterate 
better qualities— by the new seed, and I iielicve that with little trouble 
the whole district might be sown \^ntli the Hingunghat variety next 
season.*’ 


51. Of the capabilities of tlie southern part of Nimar to grow 
good cotton, the Ibllowing evidence of Mr. 
Vix, of the firm of Messrs. Jules Siegfried and 
Co., who purchase largely for the foreign 
markets, supplies abundant proof: — 

“ In reply to your inquiries, 1 beg to state that I purchased in 
Bombay, last February, about 100 bales of 

xi.mSnXt'cotto^ Booi-hanpore. This 

cotton was shipped overland to Marseilles and 

7 CR 
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was sold in France at about IM Jrana per 50 kilogrammes, equal to 
about V2\(L per lb. Fair new Hingunghat would have fetclied at that 
time scarely a better price. 

The manufacturer who purchased this cottop was so well satisfied 
wdtli its quality, that he sent out an order for about 500 bales more of 
the same description. 

consider that cotton similar to these 100 bales will always com** 
mand in the European matkets about Ori. more than the cotton from 
HoshungabacJ, or about Rs. 90 to Rs. lOO per Bopibay candy- 

the natives of that part of India could he induced to extend 
the cultivation of tliis kind of cotton, I believe that it would result in a 
great advantage to the cotton trade. 

“From my own experience of the spinning of cotton, 1 considtp 
that a quality of cotton similar to the lOO bales abovenientioned, say 
from fair to good fair is equal to middling Upkiiid, and not much in- 
ferior to middling New Orleans. During my last slay in Europe, I 
saw several of my friends in the tnanufacturing districts in Fratice, 
to get their opinion regarding Indian cotton. They are all iinani- 
rnous that Hingunghat is the very best (juality of India, and soincf 
of them declared it to be equal to New .Orleans cotton. When I am 
at liberty to choose in Bombay, to my judgment, tiie best quality of 
cotton for manufacturers, I always give the pn^fevence to Hingunghat. 
If none can be obtained of that description, 1 choose Oomraotee, which 
is generally preferred in France to Dharwar saw-ginned. Witli the 
new system of cleaning cotton in the mills in Europe, I do not con- 
sider Dharwar saw-ginned more advantageous tliaii a good kind of 
Oomraotee.^* 

52. Tlie above letter speaks also to the quality of the Oomraotee 
cotton. The following letter from Messrs. Booth & Co. of Khaiigaon, 
who liave had great experience of Indian and Ainericun cotton, is here 
inserted, as sliowing what excellent cotton can be grown in Berar: — 

« Referring to our late conversation with you, we have the pleasure 
to send you herewith three samples of cotton. 
Opinion of Messrs. Booth which we consider to represent the best dc- 
Cotton^ ^^^*'®** scription offOomiaotee tliat has come to our 

market this season. 

“ Sample No. 1 is from Assillgaum near Julgaum. 

“ Sample No. 2 from Boorkliaid near Mulkapore. 

“ Sample No, B from Dcwelgaum near Sirlain 
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‘‘I'liere is a marked differenee between cotton grown on the Ivaols 
of land skirting the hills and along the fertile banks of the Poornah 
river. 

‘^The first description is, as a rule, firmer, stronger, and more even 
in staple than cottoif grown near the Poornah, which is generally bet- 
ter colour, but, stout and coarse-stapled. Still some fine qualities can 
be produced in the vicinity of the Poornah, as the above samples will 
show; but as a general fact we are inclined to believe that the liiglier 
the cotton is grown on the slope between the ghats and the river tlu’. 
hettcr. yfhe Cotton, sample No. 1 is from Assillgaum near Julgaiun. 
VVe would give it the following classification : — 

Good, good colour, jurree leaf, superior in staple. 

Sample No. 2, from Boorkhaid near Mulkapore, we would class 
as follows : — 

Good, good colour, jurree leaf, good staple. 

Sample No. 3, from Dewelgaum, we class as fully good, fair to 
good, rather dullish in colour, fair staple. 

‘‘Judging from the samples under review, we cannot lielp coming 
to the conclusion that our district possesses already the moans of pro- 
ducing cotton at any time equal to Middling Orleans. 

“ If sucli cotton as exhibited in the above tlirec samples can l)c 
produced by the ryot, it speaks favourably for the system of assisting the 
improvement of the indigenous kind. Had it not been for the untimely 
rain in January and February last, we think this year’s crop would 
have turned out the finest ever exported from this district, and it is quite 
apparent that great improvement has taken place throughout the country. 
We do not by any means advocate the introduction of foreign seed. 
The ryots and ourselves are perfectly satisfied with the seed of^tho 
district, and we feel convinced that if but a better system of preparing 
cotton for the market be adopted, we would see a vast improvement. 
We are glad to notice that you are atout to introduce nursery gardens 
for the purpose of improving the seed of this district. This measure 
w^e consider is a step in the right direction. We liavc all along held 
that tlie forced system of introducing foreign seed is wrong in principle, 
and we arc still of the sjime opinion. Pedigree seed is what we 
require, and to show the ryot tliat^wc are in earnest in what we are 
doing in trying to improve the cultivation of cotton, wc must not only 
show what can be done by a careful system of planting, but be also in 
a position to distribute, and if possible, free of all co&t^ the same de- 
scription of seed to the ryot.” 

53. Altliough, as the above extract will show, the quality of the 



Berar cotton is excellent, still it was thonglit that benefit might result 
from th^ introduction of Hiugiinghat seed into that Froviiice. 

The Hingunghat plant and the Buiuice cotton of Berar arc most 
probably the same variety, though the former, from the pliysical ad- 
vantages of the land in which it is grown, can generally claim some 
superii)rity over its neighbour. The interchange of seed was known to 
be attended with advantage, and it was therefore hoped that good 
I'esults might follow the importation of tlic 

^ ^ Hiiigiiimhatsccdinto theBerars. Six hundred 

Jntroductiou of Ilin- i v . i * 

gunghat seed into the maunds were accordingly^ distributed in the 

Berars. Oomraotcc district, 80() inaunds were sent to 

Akola, and I used every endeavour during the 

sowing season to persuade the people to give the new seed a fair triaL 


54. In the Wiirdah District or in Chandah, where, from the in- 
timate terms on which a Settlement Officer must be with tlie peojde, I 
was personally known to every landholder, I should not have had so 
much trouble in persuading them, that, in ofiering tliem the new seed, tho 
only object was to try and improve the produce oi‘ their lands, and to 
secure for them tlic st«ability of that trade whicli had already yielded 
such rich harvests. But to the Berarees I \vas (juite a stranger, and 
ill their eyes there was something mysterious 
Dhficulties encountered tibout my appointment, wlueh filicil tlicm w ith 
in the Bevars. suspicion and distrust. A Deputy Commis- 

sioner to collect tlu‘ reviuuie from them, and 
Police officers to hunt out and catch the wicked, they could easily 
uadersland. These w'ere simply the officers of the Mogalaic^ 
vernment under diiTerent names; and all Imd become pretty \vell 
accustomed too to the officters ofihe Public Works Department, Avho 
laid^out roads iar away from their villages, ami built the remarkable 
structures at the head-quarters of each Tchsecl, wliere fiibuJous accumu- 
lations of the (lovcrnincnt revenue were supposed to be locked up, 
and ovcrwliich the Police detachmciu kept guard. But a Cotton Com- 
missioner, who came al)out wanting them to take cotton seed, and w'ho 
said that his duty was to try ami get them to 
improve ihcir cotton, — this was beyond them 
altogether, and on my first arrival in Berar, I 
found that^he people regarded my advent witli 
some little anxiety and apprehension.* On 
inquiry, the reason of this soon came out, A 


Suspicion with wliicU die 
ap|x>intmeiit of Cotton 
Commissioner v/as re- 
garded. 


♦ The disinclination at first evinced by the people to accept tlic cotton seed is 
hardly tojie wondered at. They doubtless feared that some arrangements were on 
foot to deprive them of the profits of their lands, and they regarded the seed in the light 
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jandholder of t!ie Wurdali district, wliom I mot on tlie rail way one day 
on Ills return from payiinr a visit to some relations in Berar, adn|iUed 

ot'a “ which waa to enlist them in a cimse of the true ohjeets of 

which they had grave sus])icions. The great rise and then the sudden fall in the price 
of cotton, and the constant fluctuations in the market, by which the cultivator, in even 
the most remote of the cotton -growing villages is affectetl, has led some of the less intelli- 
gent to regnrtl cotton not only with distrust, but with a certain degree of awe. In the 
more distant parts of the cotton-growing tracts of these Provinces, the people have often 
begged me to explain how it was that Ramjee, who sold his cotton yesterday, got but little 
more than half of what Myputtee received for the same quantity only a month before ? 
And they not unnaturally fin^l some difficulty in realizing the present state of the trade, 
and the fact that, by means of the Electric Telegraph, the throI)hing.s of the pulse of the 
Home markets communiente themselves instantly to Ilingunghat and other trade centres 
throughout the country. If the cultivators themselves are asked to account for the sudden 
changes, some bf the most amusing .reasons are occasionally adduced. As for the falls in 
price, and the consequent loss, tlic Koonhee peasant generally attributes this in a 
[)hilosophical manner to “ luck.** Many have a vague notion of some war (between the 
Russians and English of course) which has hail something to <lo with prices, hut the 
money lenders for so long threatened the ])eople witli the sudden close of a war, and a 
cotisequent fall in the price of cotton, that many of the Koonbees still look upon the 
story as a ruse to keep dow'ii the rate at wiiich the “ laonees’’ or advances on the grow - 
ing cotton are made. If when the prices rise the Koonhee cultivator is asked the reason 
of the sudden improvement, he is generally complimentary enough (for he is in a gootl 
humour) and will most probably attribute the improvement to the seasonable con- 
sideration and kindness of a paternal Government ! Sometimes the causes suggested 
are somewiiat less wanting in originality. The best answer 1 can remember was given 
by a cultivator in the Chaudah District. TIkj subject was being discussed round the 
camp fire, and when more than half the audience had agreed, that a recent tem})orary risci 
in the market was undoubtedly to be credited to the kindness of Government in general, 
and to the Cotton Commissioner in particular, the turiu came for a Koonhee, who had 
ridden on the railway, and had seen the Nagpore Exhibition, and who was consequently 
rather an authority in the village, to give his answer. He suggested, with an air of assumed 
deference, that, if he was not misinformed, the Shabzada (heir apparent) had recently 
been married in England, and that, of course, according to custom, the Queen had given 
every one in “Walayat*’ (England) new clothes; and hence the sudden enormous consump- 
tion of cotton there, and consequent rise in prices ! It of course suggests itself as most 
natural to natives that, on the occasion of a marriage, an immense distribution of rich 
clothes should take place, for in this country all the presents given and received on both 
sides at a w^edding are in the shape of cotton cloths “ dhotees,’* “ saries,” and “ turbans,’' 
which take the place of the many useftd articles and pretty conceits of which the wedding 
presents at Home are composed. My friend’s suggestion was afterwards traced to a 
complication of ideas evolved from the contemplation of Mr. Jensen’s portraits of the 
I’rince and Princess of Wales, which w’ere the wonder of the admiring Koonbees at the 
Nagpore Exhibition, and which were duly Explained to them to be the newly married 
pair, the son and daughter of their Queen, and the stiidy of what may be called a 
‘‘ political” pockct-handkcrchief (of which thousands came to India in 18(15) containing 
the portraits of the Prince and Princess with appropriate designs, and which liad been 
given by me to the Koonbec’s small son in the morning, as a reward for having dis- 
tinguished himself at the examination of the village school. 

Since writing the abpve, I have read an article which confirms the idea expressed 
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to me, tliat, on both banks of tlic Wurdali, the cultivators did not (juiu; 
knomwhat to make of the new appointment of a Cotton Commissioner, 
On being pressed he said, ‘‘jio, they did not think (at least the i)oople 
of the Wiirdali district did not) that the Cotton Commissioner would 
attempt to raise their revenue, for, had not the Chief Conimissioner 
himself assured them all in Durbar that for tliirty years the demand 
w^ould remain ihialtered ? and then if the revenue was to be raised, 
that could be done by the Settlement Oflicer. But w'as there not a 
Government Commissioner for Opium somewhere in Hindoostan ? and 
perhaps now that cotton had become of such importance, the 

Sircai'** ( Government )Snight intend to make a 
Causes of this. Government monopoly of cotton also ?” It was 

quite evident that this idea had got about and 
had made a considerable circuit, and although my friend assured ine/u: 
was a great deal too sensible, &c. to .believe such a story, and that //r 
knew too w’ell all that had been done in Wurdah by the SupcriiUendcnts 
of Cotton hairs (Messrs. Jones and Cullen before alluded to) to liave 
any doubt on the subject, still 1 could sec that, in his lieart, he did not 
believe that such action on the part of Government was altogether 
impossible. After this, I took the earliest opportunity of going among 
the people in the Wurdah district, %vhcre 1 was well known, and t)y ex- 
plaining to them niy duties, and assuring tlicm that the only return 
from my appointment that Government expected, was tlio extension of 
the trade, and the increased prosperity of the people which would result 
therefrom, and the consequent digging of wells, the planting of trees and 
gardens, and the breaking up of lands now lying waste, which it 
was every one’s desire to see, — I succeeded in laughing away any 
uncertainty that may have existed. It was obvious, however, 
that among the Berarees who did not know'^ me, my task would not be 
so easy, and it appeared necessary that I should go to them wdth some 

introduction from those in whom they had 
Measures taken to couix- confidence. I therefore selected from among 

my iiianjr triends m the Wurdah district five 
landholders, wlio consented to accompany me on iny tour througli the 

above, that natives regard with distrust any attempt to induce them to grow foreign 
plants. The Times of India mentions that an oflicer recently sent a present of 
some tea and some tea plants to an independent Native Chief on the North-West 
Frontier. Tlie Chief accepted the tea and returned the plants with an intimation 
“ that they were returned in c0xisonance with the spirit of a tradition that plants of 
foreign countries should never be planted in that country, lest when they had thriven 
and leaved and flowered, the people of the country they had come from should them- 
selves come to demand their produce, and so disturb the peace of the well-eony^iicted 
and orderly community over which he presided.” Doubtless some of the Koonbees^ 
thought that when the cotton ripened, both cotton and land might be taken from them. 



Hcravs. Tiicse were all men who knew me well, and one way or 
another they had all reason to be well disposed towards me on ac- 
count of services rendered to them during the settlement of the land 
revenue. For one I had succesvsfiilly patched up a quarrel of long stand- 
ing with his brethren. Another had recovered in my Court an estate 
from wdiich, in by-gone days, Im had been unlairly ousted, and the 
others had not forgotten some trifling attentions paid to them dtiring 
my*^ours and had had squabbles of more or less importance settlcil by 
me. I could depend on all of them to give me a good character to 
the peasantry of the Berars, among wliom I w'as now to go, and, as the 
result proved, they were to me most faithul and valuable allies. 

55, When wo arrived by railway at my camp in the cxtrcine west 
of Berar, the operations of my Wurdaii auxiliar ies were carried on some- 
thing after this fashion: — They generally went one march ahead of 
me. Tile fact of their being strangers, land- 
Tourot Wiirdah land- holders from the other side of the Wiirdah, im- 

holders iu the IkTars. mediately secured for them a hospitable recep- 

tion among the cultivators of Berar. At the 
first stage one of tlic Wiirdah men, aDeslimookhon his own side of the 
river, was able with the assistance of the elaborate genealogical tree 
(ill which all Deshmookhs glory) and which he had brought with him, to 
trace a relationship through many generations back, betAvecn himself 
and tlie Deshmookh of tlic village at which they were encamped. There 
can be no doubt tliat the peasantry of the Wurdah district and of the 
Berars are sprung from the same stock, and that, as Berar became loo 
crowded lor them, the more enterprising K^oonbees migrated across 
the Wurdah and broke up the land there. With the lengthy road and the 
Inisy seasons the people of either province had seldom had opportunities 
of seeing much of bne another 5 but now' the railway had helped to 
bring together men of the same original stock, wliose fiimilies had been 
se|)aratcd for upw’^ards of a couple of hundred years ami liy as many 
iuindrcd miles of diflicult country. And tlic Wurdah deputation, who 
possessed all the advantage of being a novelty, soon became very popular ; 
and as one Deshmookh is always more or less related to every other 
Deshmookh, tlic Wurdah man who had^established his pedigree was 
claimed as a relation and feted by every Deshmookh wdthin whose 
reach he passed. Nor were the others less happy in discovering relations 
and friends. The Pullasgaon Deshpandia * of the Wurdah District was 
^ Deshmookh, “ the spokesman of the District,” from desk, a country, and mookh, the 
mouth. He holds the same position in the “ (the District or circle of 

villages) that the Patel, or head man, does in the village. Deshpandia means District 
Accoui^ut, the Deshpandia being to the Pergunnah what the Pandia, or village account- 
ant, is to the village. Their power is now of the past. 



equally successful in liitting . upon a relation in tho Dcslipandia of 
IJallarpore, and ultimately extending that relationship through all the 
Deslipandias of West Berar. As for the others, if they did not meet 
any blood relations, the mere fact of tlieir being Koonbee Patels from 
the Jungles/^ as tl\e “ Berarees arc polite enough to term all the 
country beyon^i the Wurdah, was quite enough to secure for them an 
enthusiastic reception. These men promised (and I really believe they 
did for rue their best) to undeceive the Berar people regarding my duties 
and intentions. Certainly, wherever my deputation went, I found the 
people less unwilling to come near me, and Jess shy tot accept the 
Hingiinghat seed, for w^hich a fair trial was desired. The accQ^it the 
Wurdah men gave me of their exertions was to this effect : — they assured 
the Berarees that they had known me long, and that it was not likely 
I would attempt to deceive them, or do them or any one else, a bad 
turn ; that, as regarded the Cotton Commissioner, why, wliat he was 
trying fo do was only what Imd been going on for ever so long witli 
some success on their own side of the river. As for a Government 
monopoly, there was no fear of that. There 
Assistiivire rendered me been no attempt at such a thing in Wur- 

hy Wurdah landholders. dah, and w'hy should there be in Berar ? 

And lastly, in regard to tlie cotton scc^d, they,^ 
the Berarees, might be altogether without fear on score loo : it was 
no Walamtei^^ (foreign) kind that would decline to grow up, or, when 
•it did grow up, would bring witli it insects and blight, and all sorts of 
lu>frors, but it was the best of their own celebrated Hingiinghat seed 
(of which the Khandeslupoople thought so mucli) — the seed, of their 
own fields, which the Saheb, in his anxiety to help his friends in 
Berar, had desired them to choose and collect fot* him, and which they, ' 
regarding the Berarees as tlieir bretliren, liad most willingly given, in 
the liope of securing for their brotliers better crops and large profits 
such as the Khandesh people had reaped. And now herd they were 
themselves; they had come all way from the other side of the 
Wurdah to bkl their friends here have no fear, and to guarantee tlic 
seed and the Salicb’s good intentions. This w as certainly the line taken 
by my Wurdah friends, wheti in tlie evening tliey assembled with the 
villagers at my tents, and 1 have no reason to doubt that bcliind my 
back they held forth in the same strain. But, be this as it may, 1 
found that, thanks to their presence, rny intercourse with the Berarees 
was much more easy, and free from constraint, than before; and I 
shall always attribute to my successful tour with tlie Wurdah Patels, 
the readiness and good nature with which the Kponbees, whose 
acciuaintance I then made, have since come forward to carry out mv 
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wishes, iiivd tile contideiice tliey have generally sliown in me wlien I 
have had occasion to require their assistance. 

56, In regard to tlie results of the Hingnngliat seed in the 
lierars, I regret tliat I am unable to speak to its general success, and 
I think I see now, witli my more intimate knowledge of the eoimtrv, 
what I did not quite realize before, that, owing to the pliysical pecu- 
liarities of the Berars, good reasons may (?xist lor this seed proving a 
success in some localities, and yet not answering in other parts of the 
Province. And tliis rather conlirms the view I have already expressed 
of the impovtance of trying to improve, by seed gardens, and other mea- 
Siirc$j;|liLe indigenous produce of each tract, ( lie suitability of which to the 
' ^ soil and climate lias been established by long 

years of local exj>erienee. In some parts, 
especially in the east of the Oomraotee District, 
where tlie soil assimilates to that of the Hin- 
gungliat country, tlie seed answered well, and 
will be sown again tliis season. IMie plants of the two tracts are indeed 
of the same variety, but tVic intoreliange and the importation of the seed 
ol the plant growh in tlie more favoured lands of liingiinghat did good. 
In the almost unfathomable black cotton soil of the Poornah valley the 


Ilm^unghat sccmI not 
fffiuerHlIy successful in 
the Berars. 


seed did not ansAver, and there is reason tc\ believe that the statement 
()f the people, that the Jurree plant there grown is the class of cotton 
best adapted to the peculiarities of the soil, is correct; and tlie import- 
ance of making further experiments will not be lost sight of. Atten- 
tion will be given to improving the Jurree seed, whiidi Imndreds of 
‘years of cultivation have proved to be wtU adapted to the ricJi land of 
the valley of the Poornah. 


57, In the east of tlie Oomraotee District near the hills in that 

partofthe valley the seed was a success. Whore 
Success of the seed in I now am (Khangaon) some excellent cotton 
k\\ngro'f ^ro.n it, Wlucl. commanded a higher 
parts/ price in the nmrkct than the ordinary cotton, 

and several cultivators have been to me for 
more seedv whilst others arc sowing what was collected from their fields 
last season. 

58. Whilst these measures were being taken to improve the cotton 
of our own Provinces, it afforded me great pleasure to he able to assist 
in the same good cause in other parts of India. Mi*. Lionel Ashburner, 
C, S;, the Collector of Khaiidcsh, througli whose efforts the once de- 
spised Khandesh cotton now holds a high place in the market, applied to 
me, somewhat late in the season of 1867, to assist in securing alargesup- 


8 c K 
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ply of superior lluiguiigliat seed for his district* 
ningunglmt seeil re- The applications for this seed from the Centra] 
ll^Kha^iidesh Provinces alone had already amounted to up- 

wards of 5,000 maunds, and now Mb* Ashbur- 
ner required some 18,000 uiaunds {044 tons). In November, or Decem- 
ber, when the landholders wcrcplckingand cleaning the cotton, it would 
not have been so di fficult, by buying up all that was to be had in the best 
villages of the VVurdah valley? to secure the quantity of good seed re- 
quired. Butin March, when theseason was well advanced, and when tlie 
troubles witli the cotton blocks on the Railway were at thrn'r highest, 
tlie task was none of tlic easiest. To add to the difficulty, a deputation of 
Klmndesh cultivators, who had detei^mined to buy aiui import the seed 
for themselves, were already hi tlie market, accom])anied by their Nat ive 
Magistrate. An idea spread that the Kluindesh people infended to 
buy up all the seed in the District, and the cultivators of Wiirdah wlu), 
as I have already explained, geiierully sell their cotton in the seed, 
and when the sowing time comes round purchase their seed at the 
cleaning establislimerits, seeing that the price must rise, came early into 
the market to procure wliat they required. As it was nocessaiy 
that Mr. Asliburner should bo supplied with really good seed, 
that it should be collected fi;om the tracts most favourably known for 
their cotton-growing capabilities, tlic task was rendered more difficult 
by tlie field of my operations being reduced. And, •indeed, I do not 
know^ liow I could possibly have succeeded in 
Measures taken for carrying out J\ir. Ashburiiei’s wishes, in tlic 
supplying it. time fixed, had it not been for the assistance ‘ 

I received from many of the landiiolders, 
irom the district authorities of Wnrdah, and above all from Mr. 
James Melville, of the firm of Messrs, Warwick & Co., of Hingunghat, 
who worked most generously and indefatigalily to supply tlic w^ants of 
the Bombay Presidency. Chimnajoe Doslunookh and ^ther land- 
holders, to whom Budnaira, Wagholee, and tlie very best cotton-growing 
villages belong, rendered the ]^reatest assistance in collecting seed 
from their villages, and in carting it off to the Railway. In one or tw’o 
instances, indeed, some of my old Wurdali friends notonly lenttheir own 
carts, but accompanied the seed to the Railway, to see tliat all ^vent right, 
and thanks to their exertions, and to Inayct Hoossain, tlien Tehseeldar 
of Hingunghat (who has since been promoted to an appointment at 
Hyderabad), and especially to tlie unwearying superintendence 6f Mr. 
Melville,' who, when I was called away by more urgent business in 
Bcrar, saw to the despatch of tlie seed, all the consignments, most of 
which had to be carried some 24 to 80 miles across country, reached 
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the mil in time. And here a new ironblc arose. The seed liad to be 
packed in bags ai\d weighed and divided into consignriieuts, according 
to the stations in Kliandcsh to which Mr. Ashbirrner required certain 
quantities*to bo sent, and then to be loaded into thew'aggons. Careful 
accounts liad to be kept. All this required a certain anioimt of 
superintendence and arrangement, whicli devoured a great deal of time 
at a very busy season of the year. And althoiigli the experience of 
tlie difficulties and annoyances wdiieh beset 
Difficulties that pre- nicroantilc transactions ‘‘up-country” event- 
sented theujselves. ^ luilly amply repaid me; still the days tlnis 

spent were with great difficulty spared at the 
time. When every effort was being made to despatch the seed as fast as 
possible, it was more than disappointing to find in the morning tliat 
the gang of Hindoo porters engaged to load tlic seed, instead of i)eing 
at their v/ork, were quietly taking tickets at the Wurdah Railway 
Station ior Nagporc, to whicli place tlicy were going for a few days 
to enjoy tlieinselvos during the Mahomedan festival of the Mohiirrum ; 
and, as no bribe w'ould induce them to give up their trip, and as no 
workmen could be got in the village, the work was completely at a stand- 
still for some days. But, notwithstanding many similar eontrctem.pSy 
tlio wdiole of the “ iruigunghal” cotton seed required for Khandesh 
was eventually sent off before the sowfing time commenced. The total 
quantity of seed despatched amounted to 18,000 rnaunds, or about 700 
Ions, and as a railway waggon carries about 5 tons, and about 30 loaded 
waggons compose attain, the seed sent to Mr. Ashbiirner from Wurdali 
look up 140 waggons or nearly 5 complete goods trains, and this will 
convey some idea of the large quantity that had to be collected and 
packed. Although the presence oi'so many persons in the market raised 
the price considerably, the seed, including all charges, viz. the carriage 
by carts to Wurdah, the expenses of packing, {.tlie cost of gunny bags in 
the interior being considerable) weighing, loading, and a railway freiglit 
of some !240 miles to Khandesh, was laid down there at an average of 
ratlier less than ‘2 rupees per maund, llnd this rate w'as, I leai’n, lower 
than that at which the cultivators wdio went to Hiugunglmt to bv«y their 
own seed managed to import it, and less than 
Rate at which it was b^^lf ibc cost of the Berar seed imported into 
purchased, Kliandesh the previous year, wliicli latter seed 

had the advantage of l)eing exempt from tlie 
railway freight for 130 miles with which tlie llingunghat seed was 
w^cighted. Mr. liioncl Ashburner was good enough to acknowledge vory 
handsomely the trouble taken on his acconnr; and, although the labour 
entailed by the execution of this large order during a very hot and busy 
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reason wus^ the* lieskleiil will believe, of no mean character, it ha» 
been more tlmn repaid by the success that, I understand, attended the 
introduction of the Ilingun^hat seed last season into Khandesh, Still, 
whatever was done, the main share of tin* credit belongs to Mr. 
Melville, without whose assistance I should not luive been able to 
comply with Mr. Asliburnei’s wants. 

59. The Ilingungliat seed supplied to the districts in the Central 

Provinces and the Berars amounted to (),50() 

, maunds. Tn addition to this quantilv, cotton 
by tlic Department in indigenous mid exotic, t>as sent to 

DSti7. oilier Governments in the (juan lilies shown in 

the annexed list? and many small parcels were 
given to amateurs who desired to make experiments, but with wbqse 
juimc.s it docs not ap[)ear to he .necessary to swell tin’s list. Tlie total 
quantily of cotton seed supplied by this Department in IVCu will tliiis 
be seen to have amounted to 24,()4(> maunds or 8S0 tons; and tin? 
labour entailed in carrying out those arrangemia'its was, as the llesidenl 
will believe, considerable. 

60. Major lh’('.vor Clarke, as will l)c seen from t he extract given 
at paragraph 41, lajvS great stress on tlie importancf' of |?rocuriiig good 
seed for experiinenis, and great care was ihertd'oi'e taken to procure seed 
of the most umjuestionable quality. Insecuring tliisobj(*et I was mucli 
assisted by Mr. Christian, of the lirm of Messrs. Pec'l, Cassels & Co., 

wdio liaving had cousiderabic' experience of 
Assistance received in coltoii cullivatioii on t he Nile, not only procured 
pvoeuriug c^ood seed. for me some Egyptian cotton seed direct from 

Egypt, but flavoured mo with a valuable Memo-* 
randum on the cultivation of the plant by Mr. G. A. Kittredge, the 
Constil of the Unitcxl Statci^ at Bombay, who ordered fm* me from 
America some fresh New Orleans cotton seed; and by Mr. Walton, in 
charge of the ( -ottori Commissioner's Office in Dharwar, of whose 
kind oifin’ to assist me 1 availM myself in introducing the Dharwar 
acclimatized New Orleans seed into these Provinces, 

61. I'he above consignmcnls were all despatched before the raii:|jj^ 
season of 1807 set in. Later in the year, as tlie testimony received 
from many quarters, from which extracts liave already been given, 
tending to cqnfu’in the views taken of the excellence of the indigenous Ilin- 
gunghat|jCott()n, the subject was bi ougiU to the notice of Officers inter- 
ested in the cultivation in other parts of India, and intimation was given 
that my services w'Cre always available in procuring seed, or in any 
other matter connected with the improvenunt: of cotton cultivatiom 
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la the Central Provinces, and iii tlic Borais, and in Khandesh, the seed 
grown from that imported last season is ample for this yc^u^s sowings. 
From other parts of India, however, I have received ninnerous appli- 
cations for Ilingimghat seed, and in some instances for exotic seed. 

7'hc annexed list gives tlie details of those 
List *ot‘ soed supplied ai)plications, all of which liave now been com- 
bv this Department in plied with; and it is only necessary to mention 
here tluit this year 5() a})plications for llingiiii- 
gliat seed and 17 for exotic seed liave been re- 
ceived, lyid tl)at 917 maimds of seed, or nearly 40 tons, have been 
distributed tbrougb the agency of this Department. And it may be 
further iiileresting to observe tliat the applications received have been 
from all |)arts of India, from Ibirmah, Lower Bengal, tlie Norrh- 
AVestern Provinces, the Punjab, Central India, llajpoolana, Sindh, 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, if Ceyftm and Oudli could be added, the 
list would bo cojnplete. The collection and distribution of this seed 
lias taken up some orniy time, and in the somewliat irouhlesome duties 
tluit altended the arrangements, I liave again received the most willing 
and valuable assistance fi’om my Iriend Mr. James MeivilU’, avIio has 
afuiin liubtonod mv labour at a season when it was difficult to spare 
mucli lime for tins work. 

iV2. AUboJgb it cannot be expected that ail the experiments un- 
(lerlaken in tlie widely separateil parts of India to which the seed lias 
bc('n supplied will be siiccessiul, still II may 
l-r„l,al,l,. mlvantuKc of liu'-lv ho liopcd llwil: in some instiincos the llin- 
tlu? e\tciuk-(l miture of gungbat plant may jirove itsell suitable, am! 
the expcjimcnts. ejifiericncc regarding its pecnllarilies and 

adaptability may be gained. A short Alomo- 
randum on the subject of the plant wais drawn up and sent to each 
geiitienuin who was good enoiigli to undertake experiments with tlie 
Ilingungliat seed, and I am sanguine that if the forms sent witli the 
Memorandum be filled in and returned to me, some interesting inlbrma- 
tion, wbicli w'ill be embodied in niy next report, may be collected. 

The annexed Statements K and X* show the (|uantitv ot seed distri- 
buted by this Department during the seasons oi 1897 and 1868. 



STATEMENT s/ioxving the amount of Cotton Seed supplied hp the Cotton Commissioner for the Central 

Provinces and the Eerars^ in the season of 1867. 
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2D ; Captain RamcUuucler Bao, Gwa- 
j lior . . . w . * • I 

SI ( Major Willoughby O^borne^ C.B.J 

i Bhopal ! 

22 1 Deputy Bheel Agent, Maund-j 
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Dated Camp^ Kkangaon^^Wi June 156S. 
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STATEMENT sho'i'h)}.^ amonvJ of ('otton Scctl i^npplled Inj the 
Cotton. Conimisiiionrr for the Cdulral Provina'.^ and the Berars^ in 
the season of ISiyS. 


To WHOM SUri'LTED. 


J war 

Ilinj^un- aeoliiiiHiked 
gliiit seod. N*nv 
Orluuiis. 


Fresh Airio- 
rie:ni New 
OrJeuiKS, 


Appticationa reecived throuyh the 3 
Governmetit of UemiaL 
J miior Sreretary to (iovermneiit of Bengal 
Commissioner, Presiilency Division ... 

Do. of Patna Division .. 

Do. of Bhaugnlporc Division. . 

Deputy (Commissioner Dunuig ^ssain .. 
Do. do. Seebsaugor Assam 

Do. do. No vvgong Assam. . 

I>o. do. Lnekimj)ore Assam. 

Do. do. Hill tracts, ( hifcta- 


MdsiSrs. Mds.iSrs. Mds. Srs. 


]3 #1:) 
1 0 1 


10 

Do. do. Sintibboom, Chota 


15 


Nagporc' 




Assistant do. Palamow, ('hota 

Nagpore- 

1 

15 

12 

Magistrate and (Collector of (Cuttack .... 

f> 

15 

13 

Do. do. of Howrah .... 

1 

;ir. 

11 

Do. do. of lloogblv .... 

1 

3.5 

in 

Do. do. of Burdwan. ... 

0 

15 

15 

Do. do. of Bancoorali . . 

r> 

15 

17 

Do. do. of Mnluapore . . 

1 

2d 

18 

Do. do. of Bograh . , . . 

1 

15 

19 

Do. do. of Noacollv- . 

1 

V 15 

20 

Do. do. of Tipperali , , 

1 

15 

21 

Doctor Anderson, Darjeeling 

0 

15 

22 

— Manson, Esq., Bagurbnrree iMy-! 

nxensiag. 

0 

15 

23 

— Thoms, Esq., Durnu^ger My- 

tnensing. 

0 

15 

24 ' 

*^AV. Foley, Esq., Bnrrisaul 

s 0 

15 

25 

F. Phcelan, Esq., Furreedpore 

0 

15 

2() 

S. Gervan, Esq., Pubua 

0 

15 

27 

A, D. (k llebling, Esq., llungpore .. .. 

0 

1,5 

28 

C. J. Brown, Esq./Cachar .. 

I 

20 


Applications received through Commis- 

85 

0 


sioner in Sind. 



29 

Superintendent Thurr and Pnrkur, Sind. 

2 

0 

30 

Political Superintendent, Upper Sind 
Frontier. 

7 

20 

31 

Collector of Kurracliee 

7 

1 

20 

1 

Carried forward. . 

o 

0 


2 J 32 



No. 

1 

1 

To WllOJd; 3Ul* PLIED. 

H ingunghai 
seed. 

J)liarwar 
acclimatiz- 
ed Now 
Orleans. 

Fresh Ame- 
rican New 
Orleans. 



Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 


Brought forward. . 

17 

0 


*• 

• • 

•• 


Through Officlutlng Commissioner, 








Southern Division, 







32 

Collector of Ahmedniig 2 ;iir 

18 

0 

, . 



• • 

33 

Do. of Belgaujjl 

2 

0 


. . 


, ^ 

34 

Do. of Sattara 

i 

10 

• 0 


, . 

, , 

3;i 

Do. of Poona 

0 

25 

•• 





Through Tnspecfor in Chief Cotton 








Department, 







Si] 

Cotton Department ui Sind 

14 

0 


, « 

.. 

« • 

37 i 

38 ! 

Do. do. Dlnirwjir , 

28 

0 





Do. do, Surat and Broacli. . 


0 


, , 


* iP 

39 

Do. do, Sholaporc and Poona 

ins 

20 



•• 

•• 


Applied for direct. 







40 ' 

Collector of Broaeli 

3 

0 

. . 




41 1 

2nd Assistant ('olioctor of Khandesh .... 

8 

0 

15 

1 

! 

1 




Madras Presidencg^ 


! 

1 





42 

Secretary to the Governnient of Aladras. 

25 

0 


. . 

2 

32 

43 

Corninission^r of Mysore 

10 

i 

' 1 

1 (1 

' * 

. « 

1 

Hi 


British Burmah. 

3.5 

0 



3 

1 


44 

Secretary to tlie Government 

0 

15 

. . 

, . 

1' 

. • 

45 


Oi 

15 





Purtjauh. 

0 

30 

- 

. • 



46 

Secretary to the Financial Commi.ssioaer. 

10 

»> 


• • 

- 



North- TFest Provinces. 




• 



47 

Secretary to the Board of Ilcvenue, 









1 10 

i 



• • 

• • 
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No. 

To WHOM SUPPLIED. ^ 

llingunghat 

seed. 

Dharwar 
acclimaliz- 
Oil New 
Orleans. 

rresli Ame- 
rican New 
Orleans#. 



1 

t 

Mds 

Srs. 

Mils. 

Srs. 

1 

Mds.! 

Srs. 


Central India, 







48 

Major W. Osborne, C. J3., Agent Cover- 








nor General, Bhopal .. 

6 

15 

» 

, , 


* , 

49 

Deputy Bheel Agent, Manuflpore 

37 

15 


, • 

. . 

, , 

50 

Agent to Governor General, liajpootana. 

100 

0 

• • 

. . 


. . 

51 

Captain Blair, Assistant Agent Governor 








General, Tonk 

20 

• 15 

2 

o' 

1 

30 

52 

1st Assistant Agent Governor General, 

i 







Indore 

121 

f) 

* ft 


1 

30 

53 

H. H. Maharajah’s Vakeel, Indore 

2i 

1 

0 


•* 

! 




177 

5 

2 

0 

3 1 20 


Central Provinces- 







54 

Deputy Coinrnissioiier, Jubbulpore . , , . 

100 

0 

5 

0 

1 

30 

57) 

Do. do. Nagpore .... 


, , 

•• 

. . 

1 

30 

5(i 

Secretary, Agri-Horticultural Society, 








Nagpore 

I 

20 


, . 

1 

30 

57 

J. Melville, Esq., llingunghat 

*• 



•• 

3 

20 



101 

20 

! 


8 

30 


The Berars- 








58 

Assistant Comuiissioner Bomonjee Jam- 








setjec, A kola 

0 

I 14 

. . 

11 

0 

14 

59 

C. Smith iSs Co., Kliangaon 

0 

i h 



0 


6J 

Frarnjec Jamseljee, Khangaon 

0 

j 4 


*4 

0 

4 

til 

R. H- Wilson, Esq., Oomraolee 

1 

i 0 

. . 




ti2 

Seed Garden, A kola 

1 

1 20 





53 

Do^ Akote 

1 

1 

: 20 



1 

30 

64 

Do* Khangaon 

1 

! 0 

*0 

22 

0 

20 

65 

Deshmookh of Khangaon 

2 

:i 20 






• 

8 

. (j 

] 

0 

2 

36 


Grand Total, . . . 

683 

1 Ki 

8 

1 « 

i 

22 

( 


Aote-^X Mamid is 821l)vS. 


(Signed) H. RIVETT.CAIINAC, 
Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and tlic Berars. 
Dated Camp, Khangaon^ June 1868. 


— Measures adopted to impiiovk the cultivation of 
Cotton wy the introduction of exotic seed. 

63. The endeavours made to introduce exotic cotton into tliese 

Provinces, and the dcfrreo of success that luis 
Experiments with exotic . i i .1 . , 

seed. attended tliese experiments have now to be 

noticed. 


64. The remarks contained in paragraphs 46 to 49 will have shown 
*that, prior to the appointment of a Cotton Commissioiier, considerable 
attention liad been paid to this important subject in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and' that the W'urdah district had for some time enjoyed the 
advantage ofthc service ofa Superintendent of Cotton Ailairs specially 
appointed to attend to the improvement of the cot ton plant in tliat valley. 
The efforts of Dr. Cullen and of Mr. Jones, C.S., and tlie amount of suc- 
cess that attended tlieir experiments w ith exotie seed, have already been 
reported to fhivernment by those Officers, and narratives oDheir proceed- 
ings liave been published in the S'upplcrnait to the Govenment Gazette^ 
or have been incor])orated in the Administra- 
Attention pnid to tlie Reports. It is not then my purpose to 

subject by tlu; Supeviutou- refer here in detail to these operations; but 
tlent Cotton A Hairs. - i i . 0 

inasmncnas niy action has to some extent been 

guided [)y their experience, some notice of the 
experiments Undertaken by them will be necessary. 

65. Dr. Forbes, to whose visit to the Central Provinces roforence 
lias already been made, advocated in his 
Kxperiment.s with ac- Memorandum published in the Government 
Cotton^^*^^ Orleans (hat; experiments should be tried in the 

W iirdali district with aecl imati/ed New Oi Jeans 
cotton similar to that grov.m in Dharwar.wdth a view to determine whether 
his exotic could not profitably be introduced into tin* Wurdali valley 
in ssupersossion of the indigenous cotton generally known by tlie name 
of ‘‘ llingiirighdt^'* and to this subject the attention of Dr. Cullen, 
Superintendent of Cotton Afhiirs, wh<7 was appointed soon afterwards, 
was immediately turned. It was very properly laid down hy Dr. 
Forbes, and acquiesced in by Government, that the introduction of 
tlie New Orleans cotton must, in the first instance, be effected by tllfe 
State, without reference to the cultivators. They cannot be expected 
to interest themselves to tlie extent required, or to give up their land to 
the production of a cotton of the success of which they must at least 
feel doubtful, until tliey liavc had a lair opportunity of judging of its 
value, and thus no attempt has in any WTiy been made to press the 
seed upon the cultivators, and the experiments have invariably been un- 
dertaken by the Superintendent at the risk and expense of Govern- 



ment, in the liopc that the people, il they should see the success of the 
pJarit, would gain confidence, and of tlieir own accord gladly undertake its 
extension In 18(>5 five selected fields, each of 10 acres, were sown with 
acclimatized New Orleans cotton seed, grown in the .Dharwar district, 
and SLippliedby Dr. Forbes. The results were notvery encouraging.’^' 
The experiments Averccoiitiiuied on a similar scale during the following 
season (1866) by Mr. Jones, C.S., who succeeded Dr. Cullen on that 
gentleman’s departure on medical certificate to 
Europe. The results of Mr. Jones’ expcri« * 
^ ‘ ments, and the conclusions drawn by him there- 

from, are contained in the following paragraph {v6m tlie. report submitted 
l^y him to the Chief Commissioner last season. He then wrote: — 

is now possible to answ^er the question, wlietlicr the experi- 
ments of the last two years have been successfu], or whether the im- 
provement: of the indigenous staple l)y selection and more careful culti- 
vation will not produce a larger amount of better cotton tliaii could be 
obtained by the introduction of the New Orleans seed ? In my opinion 
the experiments with the New Orleans seed, as far as it lias hitlierto 
1)0011 conducted, Ijave not been decisively lavourable. If we regard 
out-turn per acre, the crop of last year was miserably small, and that 
of this season lias only reached tlie average of the district, and this is 
the result of the most careful farming on selected field!. Again, if 
(juality 1)0 regarded, I find that the staple, afier making allow^ance 
for over-ginning, is pronounced umk, and that the colour and 
cleanness, which the judges admire, are almost entirely due to 
careful cultivation, and ouglit not to be considered in comparir\g 
this cotton with the indigenous, and tlmt even with all this ad- 
vantage of cleanness, tin* cotton is priced somewJiat lielow fine 
llingunghat. On the above gronnds, 1 came to tlie conclusion 
tliat no attempt should be made to force or press tlie nc^w seed upon 
the cultivators of tliis district. It has been tlioroiighly brought to 
their notice, and though its progress should be attentively supervised, 
it should now be left to make its own way on its own merits. Tliose 
Malgoozars who have seen it fail will avoid it ; those who, like the Mai- 
gipozar ot Chittora, have seen it succeed arc anxious to try it again. It 
may be hoped that further trials wnll make its cultivation more a matter 
of certainty by eliciting furtlier information regarding tlie conditions of 
its successful production. It will be gathered from the above, that al- 
though further Government experiments could do no harm, yet that I 


* A (Ictftiled account of the experiments will be found at page 217 of the Crormi- 
ment Gazette, 
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do m)t consider tliem necessary ; and that the attention of Government 
Officers should now be given to watching the ijn.provemeats made by 
tlie Malgoozars with New Orleans seed ; to making experiments with 
other varieties such as Egyptian and Peruvian ; and above all, to the 
improvement of the indigenous plant,” 

66. The duties of the Superintendent Cotton Affairs in Wnrdah 
were transferred to the Cotton Commissioner in May 1867, and accord- 
ing to this view of Mr. Jones, in which 1 thoroughly concur, iny action 
in regard to the iiitrodiictioii of exotic cotton has to a great extent been 
guided, * 

67. To say the least, the results of tliese experiments, so far as 
they had gone, were not such as to justify tl)e supersession of the in- 
digenous plant by the acclimatized Dhurwar seed ; and alllioiigh it was 
jiot deemed expedient, as will he shown in a further paragrapli to discon- 
tinue the experiments, it bocatne more and more 

My own views thereon. clear that any attempt to substitute for tlie ex- 
cellent cotton of the WurdaJi valley, a foreign 
plant, the superiority of wliicli had not been established on the most 
undoubted proof, was highly to he deprecated. 

68. Aifd 1 must here refer to a subject, which soon after 
joining my appointment/ as Cotton Commissioner presented itself, and 
was urged on my attention as being of the first importance, viz. the (jues- 
tion as to wJiethcr, in tlie matter of improving the cotton staple for tlie 
Home market, a greater degree of success could be obtained in this part 
of India by introducing exotic seed, or by improving the indigenous 
cotton of the country ? And in considering this question, the relative 
merits of the various sorts of cotton liad to be weighed. In October 
1866, in accordance with the instructions of Government, I proceeded 
to Dluirwar, the object of my visit being, as expressed in letter of in- 
structions from the »Secretary to the CJiief Commissioner tluit I should 

learn on the spot all that had been done in 
Tour throuLUi tncDhar- ^ 

war district. Dliarwar with a view to attempting to do the 

same in Central India,” Tlianks to the coifr- 
tesy of the Government of Bombay, I had the very best opportunities of 
profiting by my tour ; and Mr. Walton, wdio in Dr. Forbes* absence had 
charge of the office of Cotton Commissioner of the Bombay Presidency, 
was good enough to take me through tlie district, and to show me and ex- 
plain to me most fully cverytlung connected with the great improve- 
ment that had been effected in Dharwar during the last few years. In 
my enthusiasm for ail that had been accomplislied there, and in my 
anxiety to achieve like success, I returned to Bombay witli a hope that 
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COMPARATIVE Statement shotaing the Liverpool quotations for 
New Oilcans, Dhollerah, Dharwar, and Hingunghat Cotton, 
from December 1866 to June 1868 . 


Date. 

MitldHng now 
Orleans. 

1866 — December 1st; 

Pence. 

Hi 

Do. 

1 5th .... 

14J- 

Do. 

22tul .... 

15‘- 

Do. 

3 1 St 

15| 

1867 — February 

1st 

15 

Do. 

8th 

US 

Do. 

1.5th 

141 

Do. 

2.3rd 

14 

March 

I vSt 

14 

Do. 

8th 

13J 

Do. 

16th 

13f 

, Do. 

21th 

1.3| 

April 

1st 

I3J 

Do. 

8th 

12i- 

Do. 

15th 

12 

Do. 

23 id 


Mfty 

1 St 

11? 

Do. 

8th 

Ill 

Do. 

16 th 

11? 

Do. 

31st 

Ill 

June 

loth 

iij 

.Tilly 

1st 

111 

Do. 

16th. ..... 

10| 

August 

1st 

JO? 

Do. 

lOth 

Ill 

Do. 

31st 

log 

8ey)tf'm])er Kith .... 

n 

October 

1st 


Do. 

15th. . . . ^ . 

8? 

Do. 

3i)tli 

HI 

n 

November ]5tb 

Do. 

30th 

71 

December 

31st 

7g 

1858 — January 

3 1 st. . « ■ . . 

fl 

February 

l.'ith 

HI 

March 

4th 

n 

Do, 

18th 

log 

April 

IvSt 

12 

Do. 

1 .5 th 

12? 

Do. 

30lh 

12? 

May 

13ih 

12| 

J line 

4 th 

11? 

Average of 42 f|uotatioiis. 

Ill 


BiioIIorah, 

Dharwar, 
Fair to good. 

Hingnng'hat, 

Fair to good. 

F^ii* to good. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

11 

12J 

12-1 

124 

12? 

12? 

13 

13 | 

13 | 

12? 

13 ? 

13 

13 

13 ? 

1 . 3 ? 

12> 

13 | 

13 | 

12| 

13 | 

. 13 | 

12 1 

131 

13 | 

124 

13 ■ 

13 

12 

13 

1 2,1 

12 

12? 

12| 

12 

12? 

I2,| 

11? 

124 

121 

11? 

12 

12? 

11 

11! 

ni 

10| 

10? 

19 .! 

lOi 

104 

11 

lOJ 

10:1 

10? 

10:1 

10? 

11 

10:1 

10| 

101 

<)| 

10 

101 

01 

0? 

9 ? 

y| 

0 

9? 

0 

9 

9? 

H? 

9 

9.! 

6 ' 

HI 

H? 

7| 

7? 

8 ;! 

6;? 

71 

7 ? 

7 

71 

71 


7 | 

71 

7| 

7 | 

7| 

6 | 

6 | 

e? 

<)| 

6 

6| 

7 

(i? 

7 

8 

7 ? 

8? 

8 ? 

HI 

9 

5 

9 

91 

10 ? 

10 | 

111 

11 

11 

12 | 

10 ? 

10? 

111 

10| 

10| 

11 

10 

1 

log 

10 

10? 

101 


Where lllrgivngUat. i« quoted higher than llharto^ar F»w-ginned, the quotatiou is in black figures, so al^ro 
wit it Dharwar t’otton. Where the quotations ore the same, no mark is made. 

I have not a complete set of Circularfl, and 1 fear that the quotations are, if anything, not quite fair to the 
faw-ginned' Dharwar. Still ^UIJpo^;iMg the average price of Sow .ginned Cotton during the period for w'hich the 
quotations arc given to be the eame as Hingunghat, i.e. the Miperiority of the Dharwar CJottcn would 

hardly be so clearly proved a« to justify any crusade against the indigenous cotton of Central India. 
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theHingiinghatandthe other indigenous plants of Centralindia might, 
as in Dharwar, soon be superseded by the acclimatized New Orleans eot- 
ton>and for some time at least, my hopes for the improvement oftlie cotton 
of our Provincfis all centred in the introduction of exotic seed* But 
during the many opportunities I had in Bombay of consulting with 
members of the linns there, all deeply interested in the cotton trade, and 
a]] possessed of great experience in Indian cottons, I began by degrees 
to realize that the cotton of oiir part of India was very highly esteemed 
in the Bombay market and in Liverpool, and that it was held to be not 
inferior to any cotton exported from Indifi. The cotton of Hingnnghat 
during aii\verage season Hnay indeed be considered the very best in 
India, and generally commands the highest price in the Home market. 
As a proof of its merits, I subjoin liere a table showing the price of 
this and other Indian cottons during the last year and a half: — 

69* The price of Middling Orleans for the same period is also 

annexed. It will be seen that the saw^girined 

^ . Dliarwar cotton and that of Hingunghat 

Comparative prices or i i mm 

Ilinguiighat and Dharvvur rim one another very closely. 1 hey come 

cotton, ijito the markets at dillerent seasons of the 

year, and in April the Hingnnghat is 
and therefore eommands a higher price than the consignments of 
Dliarwar then available?, which are 
Prices of Hintrurij^hat <^otton ; and a counterbalancing disadvantage 
and sa\v-(>inned Bburuur attends the Ilingiingliat cotton later in the 
cotton compared. when the new Dharwar begins to arrive. 

But, if an average l)e taken, the price is 
rather in fiivour of the Hingungliat variety. Broach cotton holds 
quite as high, often even a higher place, * but this is an indi- 
genous cotton, and. its advance (to be referred to hereafter) is to be 
attributed to the great care that has been taken in its cultivation and 
preparation for the market, and not to the introduction of any exotic 
seed. With those figures before me, the question immediately arose as 
to whetlier it was expedient to try and supersede the indigenous 
cotton of Hingmighat by a cotton which certainly hardly held a 
higlier position in the market ? 

70. Althougli on the table-land of Central India at a distance of 
four to five hundred miles from the coast, and beyond the reach of 
the invigorating sea breezes, the exotic seed might probably labour 
under disadvantages which did not impede its progress in Dharwar, 
still, in considering the question, I was willing to assume that the 
acclimatized New' Orleans could be cultivated as succcsstully in these 
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Provinces as on the coast, I then tried to ascertain wliether, even if 
the same measure of success could be obtained by us, as that which, 
with years of labour, in a favourable climate, had crowned I)i\ Porbes^ 
exertions in piiarwar, whetlier, with all these rather doubtful points 
scored in our favour, any real improvement would be eff ected by the intro- 
duction of exotic seed; if, in fact, the merchants on whom we depend 
for our custom would prefer to receive a cotton etjual to Dharwar 
New Orleans, grown in the Wurdah valley to the indigenous Hin- 
gungluit” ? The answers I received to my in- 
quiries are given below, and speak fortliem- 
selves; and, as they represent the opinions 
of firms deeply interested in the quality of 
the cotton that finds its way to the Bombay 
market, they will doubtless be considered of great value. 


Opinions of Merohonts 
and others ref^ardiiig tho 
comparative merits of Dlmr- 
war and Hiuguugha t cotton. 


The Honorary Agents for the Cotton Supply Association, whom 
I addressed on tlie subject, favoured me with the following reply ; and, 
as reference was subsequently made to it by the Association in Man- 
chester, I prosiiine that the course therein indicated received the 
approval of the Association ; — 

“ We beg to acknowledge tlic receipt of your favour of the 2:^th 
ultimo, asking our opinion regarding the eoniparative merits of Ilin- 
gunghat and Dharwar saw-ginned cotton, and the desirability of ^s^l)- 
stitLiting the latter description for the former in the Central Provinces. 
We have given tlic matter our careful c()nsi(lc]’atlon, and in reply to 
your first question, whether in our opinion consumers would he glad to 
receive cotton equal to Dharwar saw-ginned form the Wnrdali district, 
instead of the Hinguiighat, wliich is now prodneod, we certainly think 
that they would not, forMIingiingliat cotton is valued in tlie Liverpool 
market quite as higli as Dliarwar, as being whiter and stronger. 'I'his 
being the case, we need scarcely say, that most decidedly we do not re- 
commend the extermination of Hinguiigliat cotton, and the introduction 
of Dharwar sa\v-ginned into the districts wliere the former is now’’ 
{so successfully) growm. We agree w^ith you that the difficulties of 
introducing the latter would be very great; and, though w^e doubt not 
but that the energy of officers wdio take a deep interest in the matter, 
— for which energy has already done so much for the improvement of 
cotton cultivation in Western India, — would in time overcome all 
difficulties, we fail to see that the result when obtained would be desira- 
ble, or in any way commensurate with the cost of its production. 

We think rather that all your efforts should be devoted to the 
improvement of the good cotton which is already grown ; and in con- 
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neclion witli this point, vvc woiilU suggest the use of the Maearthy gin, 
winch does not damage the staple, and which cleans the colloii C|uile ms 
cfiiciently as the saw-gin. It is now jniich used in Broach, and the 
cotton cletj,ued by it comes to market in a beautiful slate. We encloso 
a letter from our Mr. Christian on the subject of Egy|ftiaa cotimu 
and wish you every success in your good work.’’ 

I also received the following opinions from (irms in 13omI)ay wiio 
wcrii'good enougli to ('xpress an interest in the subject: — 

regard to the advisability of replacing the Hingunghat 
cotton as af present produced wnlh cotton similar to the saw-ginned 
l)harwm% wc may say tliat our feeling is against the change. At the 
same time we think tliat even tiic iringuiighat cotton could he miiclj 
improved by |)roduciug it. from good American or exotic seed pr(?v’^ided 
tliat sucli a growth did not gel injured in the process of cleaning. 

‘•‘The saw-gins used in the Dharwar district wo understand are 
nearly all out of ordeig and there is no doubt that they injure the cot- 
4011 very much more than those used in America. We tlunk that this 
is caused quite' as much by the gins being kept in a negloctcd stale in 
this country as by the natural unsuitableness of tlie Indian cotton lo 
the saw-gin. Wc consider the best Hingunghat cotton to be quite as 
good in its way as the best Dharwar, though the latter is of a kind 
wliich resists t he cffocts of the rainy season better than tlie Hingunghat 
docs. Our sliipments of the best Hingungliathavc brouglit relatively as 
good a price in Liverpool as those of the best Dharwar, and there being 
but a small quantity of Hingunghat as compared with saw-ginned, have 
consequently found it to meet with a quicker sale. Some spinners ma- 
nufacture cloth \vliich requires cotton of the Hingnnghal nature, and 
they cannot get any w hich aiiswx'rs their purpose so well as it docs. In two 
words, Ave tliink that a moi'c* valuable kind of cotton ihtin Dharwar 
might be produced in the Hingunghat district from exotic secul; that 
Hingunghat as it rc?achcs this place before the monsoon is as valuable 
as Dharwar is; and that now the railway has been extended to Nag- 
))orc, there is every chance of its being all brought down in that period. 
Wc would recommend Platt’s Macarthy gin, as used so success! nl I y 
in Broach, instead of the saw-gin for the product from an exotic seed 
in the Hinginighat districts. From our Liverpool friends’ advices we 
find that on the 1st June 1866, new Hingunghat was worth 1 per 1b,, 
new Oomraotce and Broacli per lb., and ^^ lair” Uhollera per 

lb. The quotation on the same dale for good ‘Mair” Hingungliat was 
J \(h, and that of the same classification of Dluirwar l(k/. At this date 
the Hingunghat in the market was new cottoju and Dharwar old. On 
»0 r R 
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the 1st October wl»eo the Dliarwar ou the market was new crop cotton, 
and most of tile Hiagiiughat was cotton shipped late in tlic season, or 
during the ilionsoon, the tinest Hingnnghat was worth 18^/. per lb,, and 
the finest Dl^rwar to fair Dbollera at that time being cinoted 
at lid. per W, Later in the season, when the best sorts of llingun- 
ghat had disappeared from the market, ami when tliere Avas a fair 
supply of tljc best Dliarwar, good fair Dharwar was worth |r/. pe^' lb. 
more than tlic same classification of llingunghat,” 

We may .also mention for jmur information that some samples of 
our shipments of Hingiingluit of tiiis season (thaerop l)y thp way is of 
very good quality) wore valued at 18|d. per lb. on tlie fitli .February, 
Avheii the best saw-ginned Dharwar on the spot Avas wortli about llu' 
same price, and fair Dhollera llfd. per lb/’ 

^•‘ From my oavm experience of the spinning of cotton I consider 
tlmt; a quality of cotton, say from ^ fair* to *good fair^ Mingungluit 
is equal to middling Upland,” and not much inferior to middling New 
Orlearis, During my last stay in Furope I saw several of my friends 
in the manufacturing districts in France to get llicir ojiiriion regarding 
Indian cotton. They Avero all unanimous that Ilingungliat is tlie vei'v 
best quality of India, and some of them declared it to be equal to New 
Orleans cotton. When I am at liberty toclioose in Ih)m1)ay to my judg- 
ment the best quality of cotton for manufactures, I ahvays give the pi*e- 
ferciice to Iliiiguiighat. If none can be obtained of tltat description, I 
choose Oomraotee, which is generally preferred in Fi’anee to DharAvar 
saw-girmed. Witli the new system of cleaning cotton in tlie mills in 
Europe, I do not consider DharAvar saw-giiiiied more advantageous 
than irood kind of 0()mi;aotee.” 


'•Wearc this morning in receipt of your letter No. 107(> of the 
28th ultimo, asking us for our opinion as to the comparative merits of 
irmgunghataiid Dharwar saw-girtnod cotton, and whetiun* avc consider it 
advisable to supersede tlie former in the districts Avlicrc it is now growji 
by tlie latter. The best test of the comparative nu'rits of the Iavo 
descriptions should be the price they bring in Liverpool, wlicre they 
are bought by the eonsuiMers ; but as the different growths reach 
Bombay and are slrlppod from here at different periods of the year, they 
do not C-OTnc into fair competition in Liverpool, the best of the Ilin- 
gunghat crop being in the market when only tlie last, most probably 
the refuse, of the previous saw-ginned crops is selling, and vice versa/* 

‘‘Looking back for three years avc see llial, ‘ fair* llingunghat 



;a rile time u ljon the IjcsI of the crop was ai nvliu.^ in Invei pool, oHen 
sold Ibr al)ove Muir’ saw-g'inned ; bt’t \yhen the best of saw- 

i/jimed crop would he at Home, Mbir’ is only once in tlnee years 
quoied \d, liii>Iier than Mair’ llingnnghat, and the usual dilTcrence is 
only l(L to jr/,, showing clearly that the Home inanulaclurcrs prefer 
and are willing to pay a liigfier price for Ilingunghat tlian for saw- 
ginned.” 

“ From samples of cotton grown in Kluindesh, submitted to llu' 
Chjpnber of* Commerce by Mr. Asbbnrner from ] liiigungbat and ao 
climati/X'd^uierican s^ed, we doubt it* the exotic seed will answer in the 
Wnrdali district, the soil of which avc believe very similar lo that of 
Khandesli. Tn the samples we refer to tlie cotton grown IVom Dharwar 
seed was very inlerior,*tli(‘ staple being short and weak, while tlie cotton 
<n*owii fi*om Illno-unnhat scefl was almost equal to tlait grovrn in the 
ilingnnghat districts.” 

We have also seen some samjdt's of cotton grown in Khandesl) 
from Egyptian seed pronounced by a geiitlemau wdio lias laid great ex- 
perience in tliis description, to be etpial to tlie bulk of* tlie cotton grown 
in Egypt.” 

U vVe W'ould venture to suggest tliat you would be conferring a 
great benelit upon loth consiimers and growers ol* cotton liy Inducing 
the iatler to devote nioio care to the irrigating and picking oftlieir 
crop'^. and by distributing as much as posisible the seed from the dis- 
tricts known to produce the best cotton.” 

Leaving enlirelv out of the question the suitability of the soil in 
the Ilingnnghat. district for the eultivation of saw-ginned Dliurwar 
(!Otton, and siiujily^ considering the coinpara,tive values ol the two 
descrii>lions, we think it is not at all desirably Miat tlie excellent cotton 
now received from llingungliat should be supiilanted by saw-ginned 
Dliarwar; the latter (although as a nil(‘ commanding a higher price) 
being in our opinion a less generally ijscful class of cotton.” 


71. ♦The firms at Hingunghat themselves, wlio should be as good 
judges as any, and who are ecvrtainly tnore 

Opmimis of the lirms at interested flian anv one else in the iin- 

11 inp;unp;liat thereon. ^ ‘ ‘ i’ i * . r 

provement of tlie. cotton ol tins part ol tiio 

district, are strongly against any change in the seed. 


Opinions such as these were, 1 think it will be admitted, quite 
sufHcicnt to justify me in determining not lo attempt a crusade against 
the cotton of Hingunghat. 



Quo.stioii whctlior i\n 
i'Xotii* oottou 'j^upcrior to 
the yaw-ginnc(] Dliarwar 
eouhl l)(? produced in Cen- 
tnd India, 


PmiI ll n:av [HMljap.s lx; thoiiglit (!iat in llie VVnniali valley a 
^voitou IVoni exotic j?ocd might, be produced not 
only equal to tluit grown in Dharwav, but 
htnriaisrlj/ superiof' tor/;?.// exotic eotto^^i that hai- 
e ver appeared in the Doinbay market. Unfor- 
tmuitely the experiments carried on vvitli tlu’ 
greatest care in Central Iralia have yet 
shown that the produee ol'the plant is inlerioi*, 
nor is this iidei iority comnterbiilaneed by an increased yield. The out- 
turn {)cr acre in tljc expel’imenla] fields, whicli were tlx very best in'tlie 
district, hardly exceeded the yield of indigenous cotton in the neigh- 
bouriiig fields on wiiich no special care or attention had been bestowed, 
’.riuit the exotic cotton producetl by these carivliii experiments, under- 
taken in the Wurdah valley was consideifc^d l)y competent judges to 
be inthrioi to the ordinary cotton oi* llingunghat, will be learnt from 
tlto rol!o\vin.g extracts: — 


Tlie most lavounibie opinions given of the exotic cotton wore the 
Ibllownngmxports by Javcrp/>ol and London brokers on some samples 
grown in selected (ieids by Dr. Cullen in tiic season — 

lAver pool opinion . — ^^dl:e colour of all tlie cotton is very good, 
l)ut the staple Is loo much cut, especially the bales of the Takuikaree, 
Wagliolee, and Hurlmrri'e fields. We think t.)ie cotton is ovcr-giiniod. 
'The l)a!es from (icid.s Kootkee and Nagiana eonu? very near American 
cotton, and cotton of this description would liave ready sale in this 
market. 'I'he colour is every tiling tliat could be wislicd, the staple is 
tive only fault.” 

London opinion, — ‘’‘Good, fair to good saw-glnmd Surat cottoiu 
bright, very white and dean, fair staple. Fiidds Nagj Imrrce and Wa- 
golee sliglitly inferior to fho oilier samples in colour and staple, and are 
not quite free from seed and a little leal’. On tlie wliole, the staple 
is rather weak (llie eonsequenee of over-ginning), and eannol be com- 
fjared to the superior (|Ua!ilies iTfsaAv-ginned Diiarwar, wliicli, liow'ever. 
are deficient ill colour and cleanness. Probable value about U//. to 
Uld, per lb.” 

It will 1)0 seen that even these specimens were declared to bo in- 
ferior to saw-ginned Diiarwar cotton, to whicli the indigenous Hin- 
gunghat cotton is showngio be at least equal. 


Mr. Jones, C.S., in Id's report, gives the following account of a 
trial of the respective values of indigenous Hingungliat and Diiarwar 
American cotton grow n in the Wiirdah district, both cleaned by a 
Plalfs Macarthv gin. 



Major IfehUidj w\m) he visited this (listrict oiUoiir oFinspcelioii, 
look away witli liiiu one sample of indigenous Ilingunghai cotton, and 
one of the. New Orleans cotton from the Wagholee fields. l?oth were 
elcancHl ma /Va//'\v and submitted to judges. 'Hie opinions re- 
ceived are as follows. The judges were not told where the cottons came 
from 

>Hingiinghat indigenous. — ‘ About as fine Surat cotton as 1 have 
ever seen ; in cleanliness it. ks something extraordinarv, and I should 
think it would be classed as Ilingungluit or cipial tlierelo/ 

IVagholec New Orlertns. — ‘ Is not sobriglit, and the staple is much 
weaker ; in iacl, althongli also very nice cotton, I should say tlun*c 
would be a difference of qiiite a penny a poiind made in LiverpooL 
'riiero appears to be a little stain in both, but nothing of any conse- 
rpuiice. Tlie first is fully equal to good fair, and tlie others about 
fair \\] rippearance, 1 sl)ou!d say.’ ” 

In forwarding the above judgiiicnts, Major IlassaiTl expressed his 
own o[)iiVion that tlu' broker was a little nnfair to tin:* second or Dharwai* 
New Orleans sample; but lie adds, tliatwlicn sown out of tlie infliionce of 
the sea air, New Orleans does deteriorate in respect of strength of fibre, 

M ills Would seem lo show tliat the weakness of the staple in the 
exotic cotton grown in Oentral India is not to be attriliutcd to the 
elleets of the saw-gin. Major Hassard, wlio lias had considerable ex- 
])erionce in Dliarwar, says tliat when sown out of tlic infbienco of tlie 
sea ail’, New Orleans cotton does deteriorate in respect of strength of 
filire.” Now that tlie climate of the plateau of Centra] India is very 
different from tliat of Dliarwar (which is, I believe, generally considered 
to b Mhe tnost equable and pleasant climate in the Bombay Presi- 
dency) there can be no doubt ; and because a* plant answers in Dliar- 
war, it is hardly a reason that it should succeed in the Central Provinces. 
On tlie saiiifiles of the eroj) of 1866-67 cotton grown most carerulh»^ in 
selected fields, tlie C’liamber of Commerce at Bombay jiasscdtho 
following opinion : — 

I have to acknowledge tlie receipt of your letter of 24th ultimo, 
forwarding a sample of cotton grown in the Wnrdah district from 
acclimatized New Orleans cotton seed winch was duly submitted to 
tlic Committee of the Chamber at tlieir last meeting. 

^On reply, 1 am directed to inform you that the Committee consi- 
der tlu^staple of the sample submitted irregular and Aveak; the quality 
is considered fair, and on the whole belter than any oilier samples of 
cotton grown in Central India fi'om acclimatized New Orleans seed 
that bavc been submitted lor their inspection. M"he Committee, liow- 
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are of opinion that it is not so desirable a closer ipt ion of cotton as 
liingunglm^'' 

And on sinular samples Messrs. Warwick and Co., who as has 
been inontioncd, liave every interest in improving the cottoh of the 
Wurdah district, in wliicU tlioy do so large a business, passed the fol- 
lowing sentence: — 

“ The staple is on the whole ecpial to tlic second pickings of our 
Ilingnnghat ])r<)diicc, being somew hat weaker and more uneven tliaii the 
iiKligenoiis Hingungliat, wihclus brought to market in December and 
Janiiarv. The staple sliows little sign oi‘ injury iVom having been 
giiiucd, and is very mueii better than that on w^liieli we reported last 
year for Dr. Cullen/’ 

TJie same firm, on a second sample, wrote: — 

“I liavc tlie honour to acknowledge receipt ol’ a sample of eottoii 
which has been gnnvn in this district from acclimatized New Orleans 
seerl. The staple has not been injured by the churka ; but is weak 
and uneven, being inferior in qualitj to the indigenous Hingungliat 
produce” 

73. The exiierirnents tliat have come uiKlor my own observation 
have not ben attended w ith any greater success. The Secretary li; 
the Chief Commissioner, in his letter of instructions, laid down tluittlK* 
Cotton Commissioner, by reason of the great extent of country over 
which his operations would extend would not l)o able to undei take ex- 
periments himself. And last season I found that 1 had lew o|)porlu- 
uities of watcliing many of the fields myself. At Nagpore 1 sowed three 
(Jckls w'itli Egyptian seed (procured for me liy 
Experiments at Nag- Air. Christian) with fresh New' Orleans siip- 
plied liyAIr. Kittredge (direct from America) 
with acclimatized D bar war Netv Orleans, and 
with Hingungliat; and the only cotton that w'oathcred the heavy mon- 
soon was the indigenous plant ! Ill the gardens of the Agri-Ilorti- 
eultiiral Society at Nagpore, the foreigners met wuth more success. 
And perhaps the caicfnl superintendence of Mr. Ross, tnul the scien- 
tific experience of the trained European gardener would succeed, if any- 
thing could, to induce the exotic plants to stand the Central Indian climate. 
The experiments undertaken by the Brethren of St. Francois do Sales, 
at their colony near Tanna in the Nagpore district, did not aaicceed. 
And when the heavy rain ceased, and admitted of my making a tour in 
the Wurdah district, I found that the exotic seed had suffered even 
more severely than the indigenous cotton, and I w^as obliged to allow' tlie 
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people ioploii<>li up tlio witliered sliiinpi? in the hope ot' lhe fu‘l(b l^ear- 
a spring harvest. ^ 

74. Thcexporiments tiiat have been uUeinpted in (he Berars have 
• scarcely j>roved nn>re success (ul. iSoinc ac~ 

Experiments .in the cl imaii/ed New Orleans cot ton was sown in I lie 
Ooinraotee and Akola districts, d'hc [)rodnc.e 
looked well enongln but a rerercncc to the 
Chamber ol Ccnmnerce at Bombay elicited the iViIlovviiigopihiioii regartC 
ing their merits : — 

OoiiVi'oMce I liavc to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter ol’tlie istli instant, together willi tlu' l)o\ containing the cotton 
samples therein advised. 

‘‘1 lu‘ samph's of cotton were duly sulnnilted to the Oommittee of 
the (diamber at their last meeting, and I have 
Opinion on the expo- tH>"' the lH)ii()iir to subj()in aMeiniiranduni giving 
prriinental iNvw Orli‘ans tlxaf oj/iiiioit thereon. 1 am further directed 
.motion g.onniu(3ou>niot.e. ,,, Co.n.niltee, 

the cotton of which samples were laid hefort; 
tlicm, is of an inferior character, and not comparable to good Oom- 
raotee or liingimgliat.” " • 

On tlie specimen grown in tlic Akola disohet the following opinion 
was passed by a firm in Bombay: — 


“ We beg to acknowledge receipt of yourieltcr of loth instant, also 
of tlie sample of cotton tlierein referred to, wliich wc have examined 
according to your r(‘(jucst, and have now the pleasure to report tliere- 
on. We reply to your second (piery iirst, as a 
On the cotton "rown tleseription of tlie cotton itself more na.(ural!y 
in the xVUola District. pn^ccdcsa comparison with other descri[)tion,s. 

The cotton does not apjicar to liave been in- 
jured in preparation. Very clean, good, brigln, creamy colour, but a 
little stained, staple of fair length, but a little uneveig fine and silky, 
but soft and deficicMt in strength. Oom))ared with llingimghat and 
Oomraotee cotton, the cotton is e(]iial to the former in clean lines, and 
fairness of staple, but h greatly ivfcrior in ^trcvgUi, II is chmier’ 
than the general run of Oomraotee cotton, but is also less valuable than 
this description owing to its want of strength.'’ 

75. At the Akola Exhibition the various specimens grown from 
exotic seed in these Provinces and the Berars wine exhibited, and ibese 
were pronoun cecl to be inferior in workable (jualities to tlie indigenous 
cotton. To the improved ‘^Khandesli Hingungliat” was awarded the 
first place. A specimen of Mingimghat cotton that hud siilFered from 



iIjc rain was placed next, and tljen e^anie the eoUon of Akotc. A 
cinicn of Difeirwar ucclirnatized New Orleans grown in an experimental 
Meld of tlio Bombay Government, was declared to be the best exotic 
cotton exliibited ; but was pronounced by competent judges to be infe- 
rior ill strength and uscfiiliiess to tlu* indigenous cotton, as w ill be seen 
by a more detailed notice of tbc subject in a later paragraph. 

70. Still 1 am not diseoaraged by tlie want of success that lias 
attended tlm exjK'rimenls with exotic seed. Last year tiio monsoon 
was quite exceptional, and much of the failure may beat triliiitcd to the 
heavy rain. And, allbougb the opinions and results detavjed above 
have precluded my attempting the imMicdiate introduction of iJiC Dlair- 
war New Orleans cotton into Ckmtral India on a large scale, as my 
eiulnisiasm bad at first piompted, still 1 am not willing to accej)! 
the absence of decided success in the experiments with exotic seed 
as conclusive against tlie chance of ultimate siiceess, d'he not very 
satislactory revsults, instead of being an arg;unient against furtlicr 
trials, seem ratlior to indicate the iin])()rtance of eont inning experi- 
moats witii all sorts of exotic seed with the greatesi ]>iissible care, 
and watching tlie results most narrowly, so tliat the adaptabilily 
of exotic cotton to. our soil and eliiliale may lie definitely and 
authoritatively decided ; and with this view 1 have made arrangements 
this season for such careful experiments being made, and T am at this 
moment in one of the best cotton growing tracts, in order thal 
I may personally supervise the selection of the Melds, and tlie sowing 
and Ollier operatiotis connected wit li tlur ex- 
VuTth(?r expcrinieuts perum-nts, which will be vvaiciied with some' 
propose^* anxiety by myself and the results of wliieli 

" . •will duly be reported. dMiis season 1 liavt^ 

been somewhat put off my purpose by the hope and expeetatioii i hag 
before the sowing season commenced, tlie Assistants, to whoso advent i 
have long boon looking forward, and who it is lioped may vet be sup- 
plied to I'Jerar, would arrive, and be able to assist me in conducting 
these important experiments. I hope next season may see them a! 
work, and that the GoYcrnment model farnivS alluded to in a later 
paragraph may, inider tlieir superintendence, furnish accurate data 
regarding cotton experiments. 

77, Before leaving the subject of exotic cotton. I would desire, if 
I should have appeared to have summed up ratlier unfavourably to its 
adaptability to Central India, to assure the Resident that, in llie 
matter of cotton improvements, I am not in the least prejnelieed either 
in favour of or against the exotic variety- lam anxious for overv 
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reason to give exotic cotU)i\s a fair trial, and if 1 can see that anv one 
of them its likely to succeed, I will spare no trouble to oxtei^d its culti- 
vation throughout the vvlioleoflhe cotton growing country under my 
charge. §ut the liesidcut will, I think, beof opinion tliat, asyct, no 
such residts Uavc attended the experiments as would justily luy 
thS exotic seed on the attention of the people. I can assure t.lie llesi- 
(leiit tliat it is to ine personally no small disappointment tliat I 
liavc not as yet felt myself justified in 
, attemptin<( to extend this cla.ss of cultivation, 
svnall fiiuouTit of success 'T^othini* would have hfH'n nioi e gladsome to me 
that has aUlaultMl exi)eri- * than to have been able to report now, that tbe 
uwnts with exotic cotton. Provinces was a 

decided .succe.ss, tluit the jieoplc w'en> taking to 
it readily, and that during the vear under 
review so many thousand acres of laud had b(U‘ii sown with exotic 
seed. I am conlideiit that if 1 had been able to make siieli a report, 
I sliould generally liavc been considered to have aeliieved a great .sue« 
cess, and tliat credit w'ould luive been reaped in jiroportion. Hut I 
honestly conh'ss that I am unable lo show any such results, and that, 
at present, 1 would oppose any atU.‘m))ts to extend tlm eultivation of 
(‘Xotic cotton beyond ihj* experiments nndtu’taken at the expense Jind 
risk oi’Governnieni, w hich are now lieing eondueted, .As Mr. JSaunders 
know's vvliat amount of interest I luive taken in my new duties, and 
vvlicther I liave or have not devoted myself to my work, he can judge 
w'lielher the non-introduetion of great quantities of exotic seed l:as 
resulted from any prejiuliee against tliat class of cotton, or lias ari.sen 
from a coiiseientious ieeling that, at present, at least, it wsjuld he 
unliiir lo flu* people, and of a positive di.sad vantage to the country, to 
[>romote its extension. • 

7j^. At {ircsent my endeavours to in5])r<)Ve tiic eultivatioii of cotton 
arc directed to the following measures : — 

I. — The .improvement of the indigenous 

Measures imdertiikcn * . qP advantaue likelv to arise from 

this season, . ■ 1 1 - ' 1 i 

which tlierc can be no doubt. 

II. — Experiments wdth exotic cottons to ascertain whether any one 
of the many varieties is adapted it) the climate and the soil of Central 
India. 1 hope tlris action wall be approved by tlie (fhief Ck^nrmissioner 
of tlie Central Ib’oviuccs and l)y tiie llcsMeut at Hyderabad. 


I I #ii 



SECTION V. 


MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 

TRADE. 


79. The measures that have been taken duriiig the year under 
report to smooth tlie way for tlie .advance of 
the trade in these Provinces have now to Ix' 
noticed. 


Measures tnkeu to us« 
jiist the trade. 


Arrauj^enients of the 
G. 1. P. tUdhvuy Coininiuy 
lor curry iiig the Cottoii 
Traftie. 


'(). The first matter tliat called for my paticidar attention after 
joitiing my appointnumt was the arrangemenlH 
made by the (iireat Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company for carrying; away the great cotton 
trallic tliat poured into their stations in the 
(k’litral Provinces and the Perars during the 
cotton season. I am confident tluit the Resident will understand tliat 
I do not from choice return to this not very agreeable subject, and 
that lie will believe that I would rather retain only the ])leasant n.'col- 
lection of tlie firm and consistent .support that was throughout 
accorded to me by Governineiit, than refer to the trouble aiui ajimn ance 
that was caused during the season of 18G7 by tlie im|)crlcctarrarigcnieiils 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company in these Provinces. 
Still, as the reineinbrancc of what wc have passed ihrougli may help to 
render us less inclined to reluni to a state of things, which occa- 
sioned nothing but loss* and anxiety to all concerned, and as without 
painting in the shades cast by last season’.s inanagemont, it would not 
be possible to bring out in proper relief the improvements that have 
this year been effected by the Traffic Department of the G. I. P. 
Railway, I feel thatl caunotweHavoid a subject which I would otherwise 
only too wdllingly pa.ss by unnoticed. 

81. "The difficulties with the Railway arose after tli is manner. In 
these Provinces the coMon season does not commence until the close of 
* the year, ami the large business done, amounting 

as haps already lieen showm, to about 250,000 
bales, or 46,000 tons, has to be condensed into a 
short season, lasting hardly more than four 
months. The sudden strain upon the Railway 


Difficulties with which 
the Railway Coiupuny liad 
to cent cud. 



( ’(jinpany is immense, and, in all fairness, ev<'ry ariowaiice slunild be made 
for the very exceptional and difficult cliaracter of the traffic. During the 
jriontlis of January, I'cbruary, Marcli, and April tlie whole mass of the 
vea^^s crop is poured into the Railway Stations; and as, until tins sea- 
son, nearly tlie whole of this cotton was presented in loosely packed 
^^dohras^\)V hags, in the preparation of whicli the economy of space 
was utterly disregarded, the Railway Company; with an insufficient 
rolling-stock, and inadcciiiate arrangements, were unable to carry 
away tbe traffic as fast as it ari’ivcd, and by (legj-ees tint cotton 
awaiting desjiatcli accumulated in gieat juasses at each Railway 
Station, 'it was not difficult to calculate* the lime that would elapse 
from tlie coinmencement of tlie season to tlie 
The periodical blocks. inevitable “ block” on ibe lino. It was the okl 
sum of the cistern wilh tlie two pipes, of wliich 
the supply-pipe is larger tlian that wliicli carries ofi’ the water. In 
tlie case of the cotton traffic, the daily supplies arriving at the stations 
being much in excess of the quantity tliat it was possible to send off 
by train each day, the yards adjoining tlie railway premises, which 
represent the cistern in the sum, soon became full to overflowing, audit 
was obvious tliat this state of things must continue until either the 
drain-pipe of the traffic arrangements was iinjiroved, or until tlic sup- 
idles ceased, and the mass, which in the intervalhad been collected, had 
time to run off. As there was no w isli that there should be a Iklling 
off in [lie supplies, it was necessary, in order to prevent the block, 
which was attended with many very serious inconvenienocs, that every 
effort should he juade to remove the diflicuUies that beset the transport 
of the cotton to Bombay, and to assist in this object 1 have done my 
vfvrv best botli dir(*<*tly and indirectly during tlu' past and the present 
season. 


Satisfactory arranjremeiits 
for tin* tranjjport of tlic rrop 
of great iiiiportanee to the 
{"ottoii Cotmaissioaer. 


82. And as a great deal of my time has been devoted to tlnsduly, 
I would desire to explain of what great im- 
portance and, concern the existence of satisfac- 
tory arrangements for the transport of the crop 
from the interior to tlie coast innsl always be 
to the Colton Commissioner. J'hc merchants 
Jit Bombay, npoii whom onr traders chiefly 
depend for their custom, require in their transactions, not only that 
the cotton should be of a certain quaiity, but, Jibove all tilings, that 
there should be some certainty of iis lieing ddivered puncluallij^ so 
that there may be no delay in supplying their constituents at lioine. 
If ]*cgularity in the delivery of our cotton cannot be ensured, then tlie 
merchants will of necessity avoid, what is called tlie ‘'* up-country 
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trade, and t!u* cultivators, and these provinces will be the snfrereiri. 
Last year when, during the cotton'hlock, I was advocating the system 
of purchasing cotton in (lie districts,t(>thea<l- 
Reasons for this. vantages of which I shall refer in cfetail in a 

later paragraph, I was answx‘red by the re-, 
mark, that it w'ou Id be about as safe to make a contract for future 
delivery with Iviiig 'fheodorus, (wlio wm then prominently before the 
public) as to buy cottoix up-corintry wliich might be detained for mouths 
at the llailway Station^. And, at that time, there was nnfortnnately a 
grim tnitli in tlie remark, winch admitted of bip; little reply* If then 
the cottoj) was not carried (lown with regularity from our Provinces, 
llicrc was a yxossibi! ity of tlie nierchaiils deserting ns, and sending their 
orders to (jiuirlers from winch cotton could bo proemred with 
greater ease and certainty. It will then be iiiidorstood how great, 
an interest the Cotton Coininissioner must have in tJie proceedings of 
tlie Railway Company. In tliese Provinces, indeed, the I'aihvay is the 
back-lxoju; of the cotton trade, and as the now impt'ovttd iralfie ai range- 
ments give the [)romise of a long and vigorous life to the up-eountry 
business, so wmiild a relapse into the unliealtliy condition of last seasoifs 
proceedings ev('i\ trial ly succeed in paralyzing great and important 
industry of this jiart of India, 

83. .Rut there were other I'casons which made it incimibc^nt on 
the Cotton Commissioner to use his licst en- 
Irregularities eonsec^uerit deavours to prevent the delay ol tlu' cotton at the 
on the cotton block. Uaihvay Stations. Tlic accumulations of cotton 

at iheyards gave rise (o irrtg'uhirities andalxusc s 
vvhicli I was instructcfl it* was my particular duty to use my best endea- 
vours to prevent. I’hesc eases w ere not easily susceptible of proof, and 
even had they l)ccn brought home to the parties, it was doubtful whe- 
ther, in consequence of a defect in the lawq siiicereinedied, these offences 
were pimishablo under the Pemd Code. But that irregularities were 
committed, and that dealers, in order to get their cotton sent forward, 
paid sums of m;>aey over and above the cliarges for freight, I hove 
every reason to believe. Indeed, it would have lieen more than 
extraordinary if, under all tlie ('ircuinstaiices, witli tjw‘ immense impor- 
tance tliat it sometimes v/as to the dealers to get their cotton down to 
Bombay to iiiectsornesuddei] turn in thoniarket, tlierehad not been founcl 
persons who were willing to give sums of money, and ill-paid servants 
of the Company wlio succumbed to the great and unfair temptations that 
were coiitiiuially offered. The payments, Viewed in whatever light, helped 
to increase the inany charges with which our inland cotton trade is 
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already too heavily weighted, and which 1 always ronsislontly lal)()ured 
' to reduce. AiuMii addition lo tljc aljove seri- 

Public scamlal arisinj^ ous objection, tl)ere was the public scandal 
tlicrcfrom, which such ail unsatisfaclory state of things 

produced. Rightly or wrongly tiic people of 
this part of the conn try, who arc not so advanced as those parts 
of India where the railway is an institution of some standing, believed 
that irregular ilic’S were practised; and as from the interest that has 
always been evinced by (Government In the progress of the line, and 
from the part taken by the Officers of Oovernment in taking up land 
for tlie \vorks, the jieople have come to consider tlie (jovernment to 
be more directly connected with the management of the Railway tlian 
perhaps is really the cas(^ these scandals rellected injnrionsly upon the 
Covernrnent, and were, I may say, juilitically ohjectionahle. .1 hope 
tluMi enough lias been said to sliow that it vas no iinim|)ortant part, 
of the duty of the (Gotton C/ominissioner to try and ])rcvont the accu- 
mulation of cotton at the Railway Stations. 


Mcasuves taken to j>ro- 
t he (‘otton collected at 
tin; Uaihvay Stations. 


84. What attempts were made in this direction will he found 
des<‘rihed in paragrajihs furtlier on, hut it was 
obvious that there must be considerable delay 
before the stocks could he reduced, and in. the 
incantiine arrangements for ensuring the safely 
of the cotton which covered many acres of 
ground near some of the Railway Stations, and lor ensuring the despatcli 
of the goods with more lairncss and regularity, demanded immediate^ 
aUention. And in attempting to arrange for the safety of the cotton, 1 
received tlie most cordial assistuiue from th*c Officers of tlie Railway 
Coinjiany on the vpot, particularly from Mr. Swan, who deplored 
as much as 1 did tlio existence of the state of things which lie was 
powerless to remedy, and for which he could not with fairness be lield 
iTsponsible. So early as November 18G5, the gri^af inconveniences 
arising from the management of llic cotton tialKe had presented 
themselves to Mr. Cordery, C.S., then l)epiity CknninissioiKn' of Akola, 
in wliich district the Stations of Sheagamu and Nandoo, the most im- 
portant cotton outlets on tins part of the line are situated, and under 
Ills direction a very excellent system of (Goverivnent (kitton Yards’’ 
was introduced. Soon after my appointment, 

Mr. Corilorv’s system ol Resident at Jlvderabad was so good as to 

(Government Cotton viWils. ... ‘ ^ ru' i 

approve or the management ol these yards, 

wliich had hitherto boon in the hands of the distinct authorkics, being 

vested in the (Gotfon Commissioner, whose presence on tlie Railway line 
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«Iarii»g the season would, it was l)elieved, enable luin to undertake the 

duty without inconvenience; and in January 1867 Mr. Corderj’s 

system, winch Jiad hitherto been confined to the 

Control of the yank Berars, was extended to the Central BroviiicCvS, 

Vested in the Cotton Com- wliich tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
imssioner. , , , , ,,,, , . 

iiad recently entered. 1 he cotton yards in tlu' 

Central Provinces also were ])!aeed under my superintendcuce, and 

until tlie month oi’ A[)ril 1867 tlie niauagenient of these yards ooenpied 

a very large share of my time, and were the cause of no little trouble 

and anxiety. 


85. M r. Corciery’s system had for its objects — 


System of arrangement 
in the cotton yard. 


I. — ddic safety of the cotton detained. 

II. — Tlie prevention of unfair praeliecs in 
tlie (lespateli of the cotton. 


For this purpose a large plot of ground belonging to Government 
W'HS marked olfat each Railway Station, and in this ‘^‘yard’^ the whole 
of tlie cotton brought for despatch by railv^'ay, and wliich the Com[)any 
wore not prepared to send olfat once, was stacked. The system whiels 
at first prevailed was to make out a list of all the cotton detained, and to 
give the owner of cacli lot a certain number of waggons in proportion 
to tlie cpiantity.of cotton held by him. In the confused state in which 
Mr. Cordery first ibund matters, it was almost impossibh' to ascertain 
with any accuracy, how much cotton belonging to each party was really 
ou tlie ground, and thus false returns wttc often pi'eseiited and addi- 
tional waggons tluireby unfairly obtained. The yard was accordingly 
marked off into scpiares or sections, capalile of holding each a certa in 
number of bales according to the numbers of tiers in wTieh tliey wore 
piled. Thus a square of the dimensions shown in the Diagram (III-) 
held exactly IjOOO bales in 20 rows of 50 bales each, and as this plan of 
piling the bales v/as observed througlioiit all the yards, it was not 
dilRcuU to ascertain the number of bales belonging to each dealer, and 
tlie number of waggons to which he w^as rateahly entitled. By count- 
ing the squares too, the number of thousand bales remaining in the 
yard could easily be arrived at, and every evening it w^as possible to 
form a very fair idea of the impression made upon the mass during the 
day by the Raihvay Company. To preserve order and system, and to 
protect the cotton against accident and theft, a Police guard was sta- 
tioned ill tlie yard. The management of tlie yard w^as vested in a Clerk, 
w ho prepared lists of the cotton detained, and wdiose Register contained 
an interesting record of the traffic. To cover the charges on account 
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<)[ the cstablisliinciii kej>L up in the yards, .and tlie cKpenses oi 
working tliein, a small ice or ground-rent was levied on the eotton 
stacked. 

dJuriiig niy stay at the cotton 3 'urds in tlie season, I ^ad 
opportunities of elaborating this system .some- 
System of choquos jiro- of supplementing the iu rangemcnis 

posed. for the prevention of lire* and accident. A 

system of cheques or passes was suggested and 
approved, to assist iu ensuring the despatcli of tlie eotton in llie order 
of arrival. I'ltc chcuino, wlvich is in triplicate, is in the form of a receipt 
issued to eacli ownier of cotton on his bringing liis goods to the yard, 
and on the payment of the fee already alluded to. I'lie eliequc was 
given to the dealer in duplicate — one copy for ckdivery to tlic Station 
Ab'ister, the other as a receipt for payment of the fee. It bears a serial 
nuniher, and accord ing to the number of this clie({iie, which, as already 
mentioned, is issued to owniers in order of tlie arrival ol’ the cotton at 
the yard, the hold(;r can claim to have the juunher of bales therein 
entered sent down by Railway. Thus, the liolder of the specimen 
ehecpie No. 1,715 oT the Nandoorah cotton yard, on presenting his pass 
to tlie Station Master, woidd claim to have his 500 bales despatched 
before tlie hohkn* ol* No. 1,7 IG. Tlie counterfoils kept in the clieque 
hook, and which correspond with the jiasscs, form a good check on 
the number of bales received aiulf dcspatclied daily from the 3 "avd. 
Ou the back of the jiass is printed a copy of the notice tliat is hung 
uj) iu tlie yards, by wiiich the object of (Tovernmeiit in estalilislwiig 
the y.ards is iiotiiied, and the non-liubilily of ( iovernment for any 
damage or loss that may occur to the cotton stacked on tlie premises 
is distinctly exjilaiiied. A copj'^ of this notice,^ of w'hich the nonorablc 
Mr. Bay ley, the Advocate (ienerai, nombay, vvho was consulted on tlie 
subject, was good enough to approve, will be found in Appendix C of 
tills report. * 

87. Tlie yards w'erc also supplied with /ire-engines and buckets 
and tanks for water placed at regular intervals, 
Yards su])[>licd witli and the 1 . olice guards v/ero practised ni tlic 
Fire-engines, &c. use of tlic engines, ^Mariy minor arrange- 

ments w'ere made for eilsiiring t he safelj' oi the 
property stored on tlie Government ground, and the Inspector and 
myself periodically visited the yards and saw^ tliat evcryihiiig was iu 
order. Later in tlie season sidings were run into tlie yards Iroiu the 
main line of Railway, weigh bridges were erected, and other arrarige- 
nunits made the Railway ( Vunpany., wliieli materially assisted the 
flespatch of the col tom 



88. 1’lie stations on tlic lino al wliich Govcrjiinent cotton yard.'^ 
‘ were establislicd are given in tlie 


( 'ot^>n yards established under this system- 


N}ig})ore, 

AV iirdalu 

I’oolgaon, 

Cliimdoor, 

Ibidiiaira, 

Mooitiza|)ore, 


Akoln, 

Slieugiuuu, 

Niindora, 

Mulkapore, 

lb)OiliHii|.>orc, 

Klmiuhva. 


margin. At some of the smaller 
stations, wliere cotton^^ is not 
brought in in large quantities, 
the precaution did not.^ip})ear 
necessary, and was not aa()j)ted. 
Of the large (jiiantities of eotton 
(leliiined at tbe llaihvay stations, 


charge of th 


Quantity of eotton stack- 
ed in the Government cot- 
ton yards in 181)7. 


and coivseti.acntly thrown on the 
(jovcrninent Officers during the season o! l<867, a 
sufficiently correct idea will be given by the 
aceo n 1 pany i i ig 1 ) i agra j u , (IV.) wdiich repre- 
sents the number of dokras stacked in the yards 
in the Central Provinces and the Berars during 
eacli fortnight of tlie months of January, 
February, Marclt, April, and May 18G7. 


Being in charge of these yards and being to some extent responsible 
for the safety of the eotton stacked there, (wliicli as the above table 
shows amounted at one time to 596,684 dokras,) it will be believed that 
the charge gave ,tne no little anxiety, and I think 1 may on that aeeonnt 
be excused for having taken anintej’est in tlie working of the Railway, 
and forliaving urged, sometimes rather warmly perhaps, the improve- 
ment of the traffic management. Taickily, liowever, notwitli, standing 
tlie fiermdy hot season, l.lie carelessness of natives and the thiiiider-slonns, 
during wdiieh tlie eotton was more than once struck by lightiiing, hut 
one fire occurred in the yards during the year 1867, and in 1868 
not; a single accident has hajipcned, Next year, w ith riie improved 
traffic arrangements, it may, 1 hope, he possible to dispense w'itli tlic 
yards altogether, and tliisylbr inany reasoiis I aiii willing to do, if every- 
tiiing goes well. )Still, whctlicr they go or remain, it will, lam sure, be 
admitted that tlie yards establiflicd under Mr. Cordcryks system have 
been found to be of great comfort and convenienee to the trade, and I 
may mention that tliis opinion lias been expressed to me by many 
merchants, European , and Native, councctcd with these Provinces 
and Bombay. ♦ 


89. Ill concluding this notice of tlie cotton yards, for the success 
of \v:hich I do not wdsh to take to myself any 
Sir llicliaril Temple's ciX'dit, save that of liaving done my best to 

remarks ou the cotton t^xcellcnt svstem wliicIi Mr. 

varus. *' 

Corderv hud introduced, I hope 1 may be 
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excused if, in justice? to tliose who worked with luc, 1 quote the 
testimony of the Resident to tlic arrangements made in the yards for 
the convenience of the traffic, lu his Administration Report for the 
Berars fof 186(5-67, Sir Richard Temple av rote : — 

A special Coniniissioner has been a{q)ointed to watch overall 
hiffixii’s relating to cotton, and to further, so far as may be legili- 
inatoly possible, all Interests eonnected iberewith. This measine was 
urgently called for, as the inalnlity of tlie* Railway De})a;rtnienl to 
carry off williin reasonable periods tlie accumulated }uasses of cotton, 
and the demoralizing abuses to which thesti delays gave rise, were 
becoming serious, 'rhe efibrts of the Railway Com|)a)iy for the miti- 
gation ot these evils have been partially, thpugli not yet wholly successful. 
The great yards, where tlie cotton is waiting to Ite laden on 
the Railway waggons, and w'here an astonis Icing siglit may be 
sec*n lor many consecutive weeks, of acres upon acre| covered with 
cotton bales, arc now reguiaied by the Cotton (auumissioner, and 
divided into scjuarcs and st reets, every compartment of bales bavin j: its 
administrative appaialus, — uatclnnen, fire-engine, flags, and the like, 
— all complete, and every one of the many thousands of bales entered 
in a register and awaiting its turn for lading.^’ Again, “The .system 
ol slacking-yards for eotton in immediate proximity to the Railway 
Stations, whicli met the appjovai of the Siq)renie Government, in 
1864, has been extended to all iIk? new stations, and b(;en excellently 
worked by the Cotton ( ‘ommi-sioner. By these ineaiis an indc[)C,ndent. 
registration of all bides is cjjsured immediately after th.eir an’ivai 
wnthin *200 yards of the Station. This acts as an effeelual cheek on any 
unfair or eorru])t allolinoiit of waggons, whilst at the .same time it. 
alTords llie opportunity for llie collection of vahjablc statistics. Alorc- 
over, the convenience accruing to large and Ginalj dealers alike in 
obtaining distinct yards for their consignments, Iki’ ruoie than couipen- 
sates them for the ti illing fee of half an anna per bale, by wdiicb all 
expenses of the yard cstablisiiments are^nore than covered. I have re- 
peatedly luK^ ocidar proof of tlie success now attending these measures, 
and the Cotton Commissioner, to vvlioin the care of the yards has been 
transferred, deserves much credit for tf-c order and completeness of 
the arrangements madc.'^ 

Tins testiinoiiy is felt to ))e particularly valuable, because the Re- 
sident attached iiiiicb iniportanec to tliis purl of tlie Cotton Commis- 
sioner’s duly, and on moi*c than one occasion visited the yards and 
subjected them to a sornewluit critical inspection. 

90. Tlie annexed plan of the cotton yard at Sbeagaum, sbovxiiig 

\2 c ii 
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tJie arrangements made at this, ilie !arge>i 
Plan of the CoUon yard cotton station of these Provinces, may be ol 
interest, and may perhaps be useful in tlu' 
event of it being found necessary to establish similar sta(?k-yards in 
other parts of India. 


Periodical [inblication of 
statistics} of the cotton de- 
tained on the Railwav. 


91. An indirect advantage, arising from the establishment of these 
yards, was the preparation of periodical state- 
ments showing the quantity of cotton detained 
at each yard, and the number of bales exported 
during the week, winch by permiss'ion of (io- 
vernment, were submitted periodically to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay, by which body they were commu- 
nicated to the newspapers. These statements, besides keeping the 
public informed of the quantity of cotton that had to come forward, to 
some extent ‘V gibbeted” any not very creditable block on the line. 
The Chamber Cornmeaxe liavc begged that tliese returns may not be 
discontinued, and they will be furnished next season as usual. 


92. While in the meantime precautions were taken for the 
safety of the cotton detained, the importance 
Measures taken for as- of reducing the aecumulatioJis by carry ing ofi'’ 
mtixig the traffic. * the traffic as fast as possible was not lo.st sight 

of. To return to the old sum ol’ the cistern, it 
is obvious that the quicke.st and best plan of emptying tlie reservoir is 
to enlarge the drain-pipe. Tliis, however, cliieHy depended upon tlie 
action of the Railway Company in matters with which I had no im- 
mediate concern. But yet another plan presented itself for reducing 
the block, by increasing' the daily carrying power of the Railway Com- 
pany. The chief difficulty with which the Company had to contend 
was their comparatively inadequate rolling-stock. Th.r loosely packed 
dokras soon filled up a train, and their departure made but little 
impression on the mass of cotton in the stack-yard. If, as Captain 
Sherard Osborn liad strongly urged, the Native mer^lianls could 
Only be persuaded to press their cotton, then the economy of 
space thereby effected would, it was clear, enable the Railway Com- 
pany to carry a much larger quantity of cotton in a smaller space, 
and the inconvenience of tlie limited rolling-stock would to some 
extent be reduced. One of the most important measures, then, 
towards relieving the cotton blocks, and tlie many objections arising 
therefrom, appeared to be to encourage and to urge to the utmost the 
erection of machinery for pressing the cotton. And this as far as it 
was possible was steadily done. I'he European merchants had already 
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seen tlie advantages of the system, but it was not easy to impress upon 
the natives the importance of tlie measure, and last season but little 
progress was made by them i]» settir»g up presses ; and even the ofl'er 
of sites in^the cotton yards, free of charge, had but little ellect upon 
them. This season the advance made in the matter of presses has 
been most marked, and has exceeded even my 
Presses but little used by tnost sanguine expectations. The annexed 
native merchants in 1867. table shows the number of Iialf and full -presses 
in the Central Provinces and the Berars during 
the two seasons ; and I may add that the great irucrease is cliiefly attri- 
butable to ifhe good example set by a few enterprising European gen- 
tlemen last season. The native merchants 
Large increase in the liaviiig had substantial proof of the advantages 

number of presses in 1868. of lhe%ystem were not slow to follow the ex- 

ample of last year, as the returns will show. 
Tliis season indeed I saw nearly every place of any importance sup- 
plied with presses, and not only were a very large number of presses 
erected during the year, but they were so distributed throughout the 
cotton country as to be of the greatest relief to tlu* traffic, 

9d, The system chiefly in use is that which goes by the name of 
half-pressing." For many reasons the half- 

The Half-press. press" is the class of machine best adapted to 

the up-country trade in its present state. The 
bale, thougli it takes up much less room than tlje dokra, and thus, 
when generally adopted, helps to prevent Uic chance of a block on tlie 
line, is not finally packed for export, and can be opened and examined 
in Bombay bcl'ore being Kshipped to Kuropc. 1 he half-presses generally 
in use arc a press invented by Major Ilassi^rd, and the Gu/eruthoe 
press. Each press of this description will turn out about 50 bales a 
day. If worked day and night a press can turn out as many as 
100 bales. 

94. The full presses differ From these smaller machines. The 
bale turned out from the full press is of the following dimensions 

Ft. 3^ X 1-4 X 1-11 inches =r 3^ cwt. 

and is not as a rule opened in Bombay, but is ready for export. As 
will be mentioned later on, there is a great liope that this system of 
packing cotton in the interior may, as the up- 
The Full-press. country trade becomes more and more popular, 
be considerably extended. At present, one of 
the objections to the general adoption of this system, is, that, owing to 



Statrment showing the number of Cotton Presses at x^ork in the 
Central Provinces and the Berars in l''(>7 and. 1868. 



'J'otal 1867* — 8 Full Presses, 43 Half Presses = 46 
Total 1868—21 do. 98 do. --119 


(Signed) H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 

Cotton Commissioner for tlic Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Dated £ampy Khangaon^ June 1868. 



the elasticity of the cotton during the scorching winds of the Berar hot 
w^eather, it is not possible to compress more than from 3 azt. to 3| cxcL 
of cotton into a bale.* In tlie moist climate of Bombay 3^ rrr/. 
or 392 lUs. more of cotton can be compressed into the same space; and 
as the shipping freight to Europe is charged according to the measure- 
ment of the bale, the cliarge on the light up-country bale is considera- 
bly enhanced. This loss is, however, more tlian counterbalanced by 
the great saving in railw^ay freight to Bombay on pressed cotton. 
Arrangements will, it is lioped, soon be made for improving the style 

of bale pressed up-country. 

* 

95. In I8()7 the only full-presses at work were the two belonging 
to the Mofussil Company at Khangaon, and one set up by Messrs. 
Warwick and Co. at [{iiigunghat. 'i’lie following full-presses have 
been set up and worked for the first time this season. 

Mofussil Press and Ginning Comi)am^ [Limited). 

Sheagaurn 2 worked by steam powxn*. 

Oomraotee 2 do. do. 

Deccan Company, 

Khangaon 2 worked by steam pow'cr. 

Bud naira 2 do. do. 

Full-presses erected this Messrs, hoghe and Ch, 

Khangaon 2 ] 

A k otc 2 i ri an ual J abo u r . 

Oomraotee 2 J 

Messrs. fVarxvick and Co. 

Ilinaunahat 5 manual labour. 

O O 

This season the system laboured under all the diilictillies and 
disadvantages witli Avlu(!h a new system is always beset. The hoops 
burst, and many other trying accidents occurred, which tlic experience 
acquired this year will next season hefj) to prevent. 

96. Presses have also, I understand, been erected at Jubbulpo^^ 

for the purpose of packing cotton brought for 
Presses at Jubbulpore. despatch to the East India EaiJway ; iind this 

measure will prove of great assistance to tlic trade of the Nerbudda 
valley. 

97. The annexed statement shows the number of dokras, half- 


* Since the above wavS written, presses have been set u|> at Khangaon, which press 
cwt. of cotton net. 
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pressed bales and full-pressed bales, exported 
from these Provinces during the year as 

compared with the quantity for 1868. The 
difference will doubtless appear very striking. 
Taking 2 dokras to the lialf-prcssed bale and 8 
to the full-pressed bale, the proportion of the crop of 1867, exported 
in loose bags, in half-pressed bales, and in full-pressed bales, during 
that year was : — 

1866 67 -f Half -pressed* FnlUprcssed. 

’ * \S5 per cent. 13 per cent. . 2 per cent. 

In 1868 the proportions assumed the followings forms : — 

1867 6ft/ Half-pressed. Full-pressed. 

\21\ per cent. 55^ per cent. 17 per cent. 

and the results of the three years may thus be contrasted. In 1866 the 
whole of the cotton went down to Bombay in loose bags. In lv867 tljc 
system of pressing up-country was commenced, and during that year 
15 per cent, of the cotton crop was sent down in pressed bales ; the re- 
maining 85 per cent, still going in dokras. In 1868 the number of 
full-pressed bales alone represented 17 per cent, of the exported crop ; 
the full pressed and half-pressed taken together representing nearly 
J of the whole crop, and the loose cotton sinking to of the exports, 

98. Another measure adopted with the view of accelerating the 
loading and despatch of the cotton, was the 

3i(liogs run into the extension of sidings into the cotton yards, 
cotton yards. f)f the disadvantages under 

which the traffic laboured was the inadequate 
“siding accommodation” at some of the most important stations ; and 
even where no deficiency in this respect existed, inconvenience and delay 
was often caused by the distance wliich the cotton liad to be carried 
from the stack-yard to the railway waggons. Mr. Rushton, when he 
held the post of Agent to the Company, was good enough to consent 
to lay down sidings into the cotton yards, and the Engineering depart- 
ment of the Railway pushed on the work so rapidly, that this season 
the Government yards at the undermentioned important stations were 
all supplied with “ cotton sidings”: — 

Nandoorah, 

Sheagaum, Budnaira, 

Moortizapore W urdah . 

llie convenience to the traffic resulting from this system has been 
groat. By it waggons were brought home to the piles of cotton 
stacked in the yards; and the porters, having to carry the cotton 


Proportion borne by 
pressed cotton to total ex- 
ports. 
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a much shorter distance than before, were able to. load up the waggons 
with much greater rapidity. The pressed bales were also saved much 
of the Knocking about (mther trying to their lashings) which the former 
system entailed, and the Railway yards were spared the crowding of 
the siding space, which caused some embarrassment last season. It 
was also an advantage tluU the waggons loaded with cotton should re- 
main until ready for despatch wdthin the comparatively safe precincts 
of the cotton yards, instead of being left to stand, as heretofore,* in the 
proximity of every passing train and steam-engine, from the sparks of 
which so much dangci; was to be apprehended. 


99. In tlie meantime the Traffic Officers of the Railway Com- 
pany were doing their best, by the introduction 

. Improvements intro.luoc.l improvements in the working of the 

by tlie Traffic! Department line, to prevent the recurrence during 1868 of 
oi iIk; Railway. great inconvenience to the cotton traffic, 

referred to in preceeding paragraphs. I wish 
I had it in my power to describe, as fully as the sul)jcct deseryes, the 
great exertions made by Mr. Knox, by Mr. Swan, and the Officers 
of tlie Traffic Dejiartmcnt in this respect during the year under report. 
Fortunately, however, the results speak for themselves, and the 
tabic attached to tliis paragraph will show the extraordinary 
cliaiige that took ])laee during tlic season of 1868, in the manner of 
cairying the cotton on the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay. The 
traffic may, perhaps, have been relieved to some extent by tlie presses 
and by the cotton sidings, but after watching the arrangements 
somewliat closely, I am inclined to believe that tlic Traffic Managers 
had the department so thoroughly in hand, and the measures 
adopted this season were so well considered, and that even had 
the cotton poured into the stations in loose doJeras^ instead of in the 
neatly packed bales, there would have been 
Rxcclleiit maimer lu recurrence in 1868 of. the confusion and 


wbirh the cotton traffic iu 
} 8f)8 was mauajed. 


trouble which* attended the cotton blocks of 
former years. Tlic marked improvement in 


carrying off the traffic was doubtless to a consi- 
derable extent owing to the increased rolling stock, the new crossing 
stations, through trains, and other arrangements of detail. Still, the 
results shown in the annexed tabic cannot but be considered as eminently 


satisfiictory, and most creditable to the Department. And, as during 
the year 1867, I had on more than one occasion to complain of 
the great inconvenience caused to the public, and the lal)our and anxiety 
entailed upon mySelf, by the delay, without sufficient excuse, of large 
masses of cotton at t he Railway stations, I think I may permitted 
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to bear testimony to tlie ('xcellont arran<i;eincnts made this season 
by Mr. Knox, and the. Officers of his Department, and to the 
thoroughly satisfactory manner in which nlio cotton was 'carried 
by the Railway Company. With the exception of a little ^lifficTdty 
which accompanied the iiOroduction of the new waggon rate, and 
wliich was speedily settled, everything worked perfectly smoothly, 
and satisfactorily; and I really do not tliink tliat any one of tlie 
many Vierchants connected w'ith the cotton ' trade liad, tins season, 
the least ground of coinj^laint against tlie Company^ For myself, 1 
may say that instead of the cotton yards being lii.ll to overflowing, with 
sometimes as many as 115,000 bales exposed lor months to all tlie 
dangers of fii'e and thefr, as was the case in 18(>7, not a single bale 
was delayed during 18(>s in any one of the cotton yards through any 
fault of the Railway Comi)any, Tlic returns forwarded to the Chaiir-- 
ber of Commerce sometimes showed tliat a few bales were stacked fii 
the yards; but those were generally detained there, at the w'ish oftlielr 
owners, in order to compiete (consignments, or with a view to the 
cottoirbeing passed through the presses erected in tlie yards. 


Cotton |)ivt‘]>os(?ly do' 
turned in the yards by 
dealers. 


100. In fact, this season, instead of it l>eing necessary for me to ur; e 
tlici Traffic Dejnirlment to carry away cotton 
detained at the stations, 1 sometimes found my 
assislancc? re(|iured l>y the Railway C'ompany 
in order to iiersuadc tla* merchants to load up 
the cotton slacked in tlie yards, 'idie yards 

were found by man\%dealers to be so convenient that large ({uantiries of 
cotton, which tlie owiiers did not intend to desj)alcli by railway were 
sometimes brought there for safe custody. Vijry often too, the owners, 
awaiting some turn in tire Rombay market, would ])iirpo.scly delay the 
cotton in the yards. As tliese yards wore established witli the sole 
purpose of assisting the traffic, and as the system of delaying (lie cotton 
there was likely to produce much inconvenience, it was notified, at the 
request of the Railway Company, that any one detaining his cotton in 
the yards, after the receipt of intimation that the Company were ready 
to carry it away, would be charged at an enchanced rate for the space 
occupied by the cotton stacked by him. 'Fhe Notification, approved 
by Government, will be found at Appendix B of the report.* 

10 1 . I must also mention that, not only were the arrangements of 

the Railway Company stich as that the cotton 

„ i*. • 1 was never detained in the yards through anv 

Passage of trains betw(?fii . i . * t? . 

Cotton Stations and Bom- ffinlt of theirs, but that, tlianks to the improved 
bay reduced. traffic arratigomcnts, the ejtton trains were 

pushed on to Bombay with much fewer stop^ 





O. 

ST ATE MEN'/' s/unoin:^ the number of Full-pressed Balcs^ Half- 
pressed Ball’s^ and Dokras exported from the Central Provinces 
and the Berars^ during the season. 18G7-6S, compared ivith the 
exports in 186G“r\7. 



EiJLi.-puiissKn 

Palps. 

IIalf-viipsse 1) 
Balks. 

Dokras, 

l.S(i7 

5,0c^8 

! 

■ 

58,181 

080,614 


mfoi- 

! 

147,411 : 

* I 

1 141,811 


* i3,<)0() halves v‘X{>ortC(l from IJinguujiliat t,o Jabbulporis 

( Signed) H. R1 V ETT-C All N AC, 
Colton Commissioner for tln^ Central Provinces and the Bcrar.'i 
Dated Camp^ Kharigaouy 2Sth June 1868. 
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pac^esj and innch less delay than in former years. During 1867 tl:c 
troubles of tlic unfurtunatc dealer, whose cotton had been detained for 
weeks at tlie Railway Station, did not cease with tlie bales being loaded 
on the waggon. 'Jdie trains were sometimes detained by some block 
on the line for days m 7'oufe^ and consignments have been kiiown to 
take as many as 12 days between Sheagaumand Bombay. This season, 
Cotton, sent away from Kharigaon in the evening, would be loaded and 
despatched from Naiidoorali tlie next day, and would be delivered in 
Bombay tliree clays later, or witliin four days of the bales leaving the 
market here. If my views regarding the importai]ce of efficient Railway 
ruanagenient to the stability of tlie cotton trade are correct,' then all 
interested in the trade ol tlicse Provinces are, indeed, greatly indebted 
to Mr. Knox and the officers of his depanment, for the groat: improve- 
ments effected during tlie season 1806. 

102. I have now to rehn; to some other measures, all more or less 
directly connected witfi tlie comfort and eon- 

Measures iuloptcd in tho venieiiee of the cotton, trade, that Jiave been 
(Jential Provinces for the i ^ i i i » • i 

eo»venieuecM>f the cotton adopted in the Contiul 1 lovinces and the 

ti'jalc. Berars during the period iindor report. In 

regard to these matters in the Central Ih’o- 
vinccs, I confess I l.avc always felt that llie ncM iy appointed Cotton Com- 
missioner laboured under a coiV'^iderable disadvaulage. As already 
explained in a previous jiaragraph, the A<lministration of the Central 
Provinces, during the years preceding my apriointmeiit, had always 
evinced so lively an interest in this important, trade, and the District 
Officers had busied themselves so successfully in meeting the rcciuire- 
meuts ofmercdiants in the cotton-growing districts, that the Aviud had 
been completely taken diit of my sails. Althougli it has not ineii 
possible to initiate much, still 1 think I may venture to say that tlie 
convenience of the public in the markets of the Wurdah valley, where 
cottoJi is chiefly grown, will be found to be well eared for, and that the 
arrangements there' will bear t;o.mparison wdtit lliose in an\' jiart of 
India , 

103. Tlie advantages that arose from Dr. Forbes’ visit to the 
Wurdah district have already been referred to. 

Dr. Forbes’ rr.coraincn^ gentleman, besides recommending tlie 

(ktioas under this head. improvements in the ctiUivation of the cotton 
plant, and exp>criinents with exotic .seed, wliich 
have already been noticed, directed particular attention to the import- 
ance of providing better accommodation at the cottoi||niarkct.s, and of 
introducing improvements into th? tlien existing mctliods of preparing 
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the cotton for market, and packing it for exporu Dr. (Uilirn, the 
gentleman who first held tlie appointtueiit of Siiperinteiulent of Cotton 
Afiairs, besides devoting, as has already been shown, nuieh attention to 
the irupjfoved cultivation of the plant, was al)lc, with the assistance of 
the De])iity Coinnvissioncr, to carry out the reforms wliich Dr, Forbes 
had so usefully advocated for tlie relief and convenience of the trade. 
By Mr. W. B. Jones, C. S., the Deputy Commissioner of tl^ic Wurdah 
district, who, on Dr. Ciiilen's departure for Fnglaiul, took charge of 
t })0 Superi^tc^denl^s OlFice, in cxddition to his own duties as head oi‘ 
llie district, the interests of the cotton trade in AVurdah were most 
carefull}'^ watched and advanced. It was with the aid of those 
officers tliat Hingunghat, Dcolee, Arvee, and Sailoo, were provided 
with cotton niarkcls w(dl arranged, and well I’egulated, which have 
since l)cori taken as the model lor tlie markets esiablislnal in the Berars. 
lleiT, too, accurate balance scales of improved inaniifaeture were 
inirodnced instead of the baskets and rough stones whicli attracted 
])r. Forbes’ attention on bis visit to Arvee. Kx})erinieiits were made 
w ith various sorts of machinery seiit out from 
'ind FulUai ]</ngland, and the advantage of pressing cotton 

for export was demonstraU'd to the people by 
the introduction, at the expense of the Local Fund Committee, of some 
lialLpresses, which were in great request during the greater part of tlie 
busy season of 18()7. With the new Civil station of Wurdah, too, had 
spnnig up a cotton, market, — not a largo one perhaps, — bat one whieli, 
considering the short time it has been established, shows signs of 
success. I'hanks to these praiseworthy nu'asurcs, 1 have not had 
much to do in the matter of introducing improvements into the cotton 
inarkcts of the Wurdah district, and my efforts there, for this reason, 
have been ehiefiy confined to trying to keep iIjc arrangements on the 
same fooling as tliat on which Mr. Jones left tlioni. 

104. In the same mannei% in the Cliandah district, experiments 

are so carefuljy carried out, and so much in- 
Aiui of Captain Lucie terest is taken in tlie trade and its requirements 
Smith in Chantlali. bv Captain .Lueic-Sinith, th.at 1 Ijavc not found 

it necessary to devote so much of my time to 
that district as might otherwise have been necessary. 

105. To the cotton trade, tlie improvement of ail means of com- 
munication, by wdiich I mean not only the railway, and the branch 

roads leading thereto, but also the improve- 
Cotton roads in the meat of the incans of comnuinication by electric 
AYin ilah districts. ^ telegraph and by post, are of the very first im- 

portance. I have already tried to sliow \vhat 
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has hecn done on the railway in this respect, and I liave now to nieii' 
tion that the state of tiie roads leading from tlie cotton markets to the 
line, and acting as feeders to the traffic, is receiving due attciitioii. 
WIk'h I had the advantage of accompanying the Chief Commissioner 
on his tour ihrougJi tlic cotton districts in February last, Mr. Campbell 
evinced great interest in the matter of the completion of the roads 
between W^tirdah, Deoloe, and Ilingungbat, and I am in hopes that thc^ 
lines will be ready before die next cotton season commences, "riie 
Arvee road, too, bas recently had the advantage of being inspected by 
tlu^ CliicdXkjinvulssionor, atid Iain sanguine liiat^ its completion will 
not be delerred. ' 


Extension of the Gov- 
ei*nmeiit Electric Telegraph 
to Hiinnuitrliat. 


I0(). A Station of the Goveniment i^lectric 'Felograph has been 
opened at. tlie important cotton markt'l. of liingunglait, which is now 
in telegraphic ctaninimicavion, not only witli llombay, but v\ itb Man- 
cliester and Liverpool. As matters now stand, a merchant sending an 
order to lliugmughat by electric l:clegTa})h 
might liave his cotton packed in fVdl-pressed 
bales at that market, and huided in Liverpool 
Avithiu six Aveeks of the despatch of the order. A 
message sent by me from llingunghat on IVlon- 
day evening to Mr. Isaac Watts, the Secretary Cotton Siipjily Association 
at Manchester, reached that gentleman on tlie following Wedncoday 
morning, and 1 believe lliat now mesHuges are sent in a shorter time c'ven. 
If, as I have strongly advocated, tlie advantages oi' electric telegraphic 
communication be extended to die Berars, it may lie hoped that tlie • 
great cotton markets of llingunghat, Oornraotee, Akote, Khaugaon, 
Bombay, and Liverpool, may, behu’c tlie season commences, be in com- 
ijuinica tion with one anotlfcr by electric teiegraph. 


107. The regular w'^orking of die post, too, is of groat imjiortauce 
to cotton merchants. Mr. Hutchinson Avas 
l*ostnl arran?:cinents at good eiKmgh, at my recjiiest, to make ar« 
Hiugurij^luit improved. rangemtmts for the more prompt delivei’y at 
Ilingnngliat of the Bombay mail, Avliicli during 
the cotton season carries so many letters ofimporlanco to the merchants 
there. 


108. The Godavery vrorks have, as yet, hardly advanced sufficiently 
far to excite much interest in tlie Wurdali 
The Godavery Works. district ; and the question as to whether, even 
if Avater carriage w ere avaihiblo from Hirigun- 
Ijliyat to Cocanada, tiic cotton of the Wurdah A^alley wotild folloAV tliat 
^ in preference to journeying by the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
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way to Piombay, nnisl: for some time yet rc'main mulccirled. Tbit ilu' 
departure tins season of Messrs, Warwick and Co.’s full-pressed bales 
to Jiibbulpore enronte to Cawnpore shows tliat it must, not be taken f)r 
(.^ranted tlfat the wliole of surplus stock of cotton in tlie Wurdali valley 
must, of necessity, lind am outlet by Bombay. 

109. 'Pile discovery of coal on (lie Wurdah River near Cluind ilj 
promises to be of imporiancc To our cotton- 
VViseovery ( f coal in tlio growiiv^ districts.. laist year I visited the 
(Jhandaii district. seams in company with Mr. Melville, of the 

* iirm of Warwick and Co. at Hilipiunghat, but 1 

believe more valuable fields have since been found. Sbould the quality 
of tlic coal prove i-atislactory, a fresli inducement would be offered to 
join Chauclali with the Piailway by means of a loop line, vviiicdi would 
pass tlH'oU;*’h lliuguughat and a rich well-cultivated country. 
i*xpense of bringing uj) coal from Bombay to Kliangaon imd Oomraotce 
is much felt by the owners of the cotton factories at tliose places. 

111). A matter of some importance connected with Mingunghat 
trade, and to wliicli my atteulioji has been directed, is the practice of 
bringing; tlie cotton to market from tlic villages in Jiiu^ahis^ or nets, 
lu thc^ west of Berar tlie net is unknown, its place l)eing taken by tlie 
or bag mrale of gunny. The meslies of the net are large, and 
when the cotton is noticed projecling tlirough the oiienings, and covered 
* with the dust and dirt collected on the road, 

The Jingalis used at one feel. s inclined to undertakina crusatle against 
liijigimgliat, tlie Jiugahs^'^ and to introduce in their place 

tlie gunny covering of lierar. But many who 
possess considerable knowledge of the subject h^ld, — and my own ex- 
perience has since tauglit me, — that tlie use of the Jingah does not 
cause so much damages to the cotton as might lie supposed, and that it 
is after all not very inferior ta the ‘^dokra.” Whatever objection there 
is to the Jingah appears on the surface^* Tlie net certainly doe.s not 
protect the cotton from the dust, but, say they who advocate its 
use, the dust Ls easily beaten off from tlie outer erust. The dokra, 
on the other hand, does not afford any better protection. The 
dust penetrates through the gunny, and a.s, unfortunately, the very 
objectionable practice of damping the bagging (nominally to assist the 
packing, but in reality to increase the weight of the bale) is not un- 
known, the damp and dust cause the cotton beneath to cake together, 
«and the stains and dirt not confined to tlie outer crust, but some- 
times penetrate to some distance into the lu’art of the bale. These 
objections do not apply with so much force to tlic Jingah.'^ which. 
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moreover, admits of the cotton being examined and sampled with easts 
a facility not always afforded by die dokras, in which large stones 
liave often widi impunity been concealed. A practice has, however, 
sprung up of weighting these ^^Jingahs^' in an unffiir marwior. Tlio 
average weight of the net should not exceed 8 lbs.; but, liy using thick 
rope or by dragging the net carefully through the mud, the weiglit 
may be indefinitely^ increased, and the buyer of cotton will probably 
not discover the trick that has been played on liim until the seller has 
left, and no trace of him fe to be found. A system of inspecting tlie 
Jinga/is^ and instructing the Dhers, who manutacturo these nets, lo 
make them of an uniform Weight, might have a satisfactory effect, and 
the measuve is under consideration. 

111. The octroi duties, or the tax wliich cotton has to pay at 
the towns to which it is brought to market, 
Keduction of tlic octroi been reduced, and I lio])e it may soon be 

iluiics. altogether remitted. Cotton is not an article 

of •consumption in the towns, but merely re- 
mains in the market for a few hours or . days, and is tlien sent to 
Bombay or Juhbulpore, as the case may be. Now tluit the tax on 
American cotton has been repealed, it bocoines more than evci* 
important to lighten as much as possible the burden that our inland 
cottoji has to bear. In the race that Hingunghat^^ must run with 
American cotton and the cotton of other parts of India for a place in 
the Manchester market;, the weight of tlic otitroi duties may, in the 
long run, tell against her. The octroi duty was perhaps not felt at 
the time that cotton fetched an extraordinarily high price, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that, in tlic days of plenty, part of t lie alniii- 
dance was given towards building markets in the Wiirdah district, and 
making other arrangements of which the cotton trade now reaps the 
benefit. But, with the present price of cotton, and the prospect of a 
fall in the market, it is certainly desirable to relieve the trade of a 
burden, which is of course felt more and more as the pulse of the cotton 
market sinks. Moreover, the Hingunghat cotton has to contend against 
a special disadvantage, vdiich is felt by it more than almost any cotton 
in India, — the long land carriage and heavy railway frciglit to tlie coast. 
Great elforts are being made to improve the cotton of Khandesh and 
other districts in Bombay. Now^ Ilingungliat not only pays an octroi 
duty, from which these cottons arc exempt, but has also to pay for sonic 
150 miles of railway freight which these cottons escape. If some relic! 
is not given to Hingunghat, it may become a question whether tin's 
superior cotton will be able to bold her own against even the cottons of 
Wcptfcrn India» 
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MEASURES ADOPTED IN THE BERARS. 

112. The niinicro us Memoranda submitted by me from time to 
{iuK^ durirfg my tours tlirough the Berars, will have placed the Resi- 
dent in possession of my views regarding the requirements ol’thc cotton 
trade in those Provinces. I am very sensible of the support I luive in- 
variably received, and of the attention tliat has always been paid to my 
recommendations ; and I liavc also to thank the District Officers for 
the vigour with which the works sanctioned by tlie Resident for the 
jcotton markets have been [>ushed on and com- 
pleted. The endeavours that have been made 
Mcasiiros u(lo])ted m the during the year under report to meet the re- 
el uirements of the trade in tlie Berars will now 
he briefly recapitulated. 

lid. Oomniotce, where a great cotton market is held, is the liead 
rjiiarters of tlie Commissioner of East Berar and of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Oomraotee District, and, as might be expected, the wants 
oi* the trade at this place have always received proper attention. This 
season the l)e{)iity Commissioner decided to build there a m'w cotton 
market, on tlie model of that established at Hingungliat by Mr, Jones, 
riie new’ market, of tlie arranoements of which a plan is annexed, was 
completed and opened to the public in February last. A commodious 
square, in a very centra] and convenient locality, lias been metalled, en- 
closed, and laid out with roads for the use of the cotton merchants. 

l^\)ur masonry weigliing platlbrms, containing 
Noiv Ciotton Market at seah^s, have been built witliiii the enclosure, 
Oomraotee. w hich is also provided witli an excellent \vell, 

and water tanks in the eVent of fire, troughs for 
the use of cattle, &c. A guard house, for the detachment of Police sta- 
tioiied tlierc during the season, occupies the centre of the square, wdiieh 
also contains a shed for the fire-engine, and otlier out-houses. Slowing 
places for cotton are ranged round three “sides of the square, tlie fourth 
side being occupied by a building, which, when fitted up as a cotton 
excliange, as is at present proposed, wall prove of great convenience 
to merchants who have business in Oomraotee during the hot 
months. The market is under tlio control oi a Darogah, appointed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, wdio lives in one ot the houses in the 
yard, and sees that the ruJeslbrthe management of the market, recently 
drawn up by me, and approved by the Resident, are duly enforced. 
Tlie arrangements are, I believe, as complete as will be found iu any 
cotton market in India. Captain Bell, the Deputy Commissioner, has 
already received the thanks of the Resident for the interest he has taken 
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in the matter, and tlic promptness witli wlucli the works were ooirt- 
|))eted, and 1 Jnay say that tlie market is considered by all connected 
witli the cotton trade to be a decided success. 


114. The project of connecting Ooinraotec with the (ircat 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, by means 
Proposed branch liriK of of a branch liiic from Budnaira, has inorc 
Uailway from Oomraotce once been mooted, and it appears for 

many reasons desirable that tlie extensio]i 
should be carried out. At present the eotton 
is brought into Budnaira by- the new Government road, ‘which has 
tliis season been thoroughly repaired. The distance is six miles. As 
this cpiestion has already been reported on at length, it does not a])])ear 
to be necessary to say more regarding it now than that the coinpks 
tion of this branch would be a great boon to the cotton trade. 


115. For the convenience of the cotton traffic, the Governnient 
stackyard at the Budnaira station lias been 
Chnniro m the site of the *^^oved from the south to tlie nortli side oi‘ the 
stiiokyard at Budnaira. line, and cotton sidings have been laid into 
the new' yards. The Budnaira station is most 
inconveniently placed, on the soi^i/i side of tlic Railway, and thus 
all passengers and trainc coming from Oomraotee have to cross tlic 
line at a level crossing, near which trains are continually being 
sluinted, an arrangement which oiten entails (‘on- idcrabk; delay. 1 lie 
new position of the stackyard lias removed this iiicovenience, but, in 
consequence of there being a ‘‘loading platform” on tlio sontli side, the 
siding lias not received the favour that was expected for it. Tlic ex- 
tension of the Railway to Oomraotee will remove all inconvenience 
til at may be felt. 


116. Before leaving Oomraotee and its neighbourhood, I must 


Discontliuiancc of sys- 
tem of Poorziis ill the Oom- 
riiotoe Cotton Trade. 


not omit to mention a great boon that has hecn 
conferred on the cotton trade by the discon- 
tinuance, mainly 1 believe tlirough tlie great, 
interest taken in the subject by Mr. Murray, 


the Agent of the Bank of Bombay at that place, 
of the paper currency or “ Poorzas** in Avhicli all cotton business used 


to be conducted. The system will be found described in my Memo- 
randum, and it is only necessary to add here that the cliangc is an 
undoubted benefit to the trade. 


117. Akola, as the return given at paragraph 10 \vill show, is n 
more important cotton district than Oomraotee even, and my Memoraiida 



on Khangaon, Akolo, Julgaon, ami Thai lara, will have* iiitbnned the Re- 
sident of the vast trade done at these markets during tiie cotton season. 
Akola does not appear to have been a place bf any consideration until 
it was selected as the site for tlie Divisional and District Head Quarters. 

^ ^ ^ Recently, it has undergone a great clianire and 

now bids tair to become a place of some com- 
mercial importance. It has the great advantage 
of being on the Railway, wliich, as the Resident is aware, is not enjoyed 
by Oomraotee, Klmigaon, or Akote. During the year under report the 
Deputy Commissioner, aided by Mr. Bymanjee Jarnasjee, Assistant 
Conimisirtoner, has succeeded in establislihigherea cotton market, which, 
consideringtlieshorttimc that has elapsed since the idea originated, has 
already made considemlile progress. A well planned sfjuare, provided 
witli wells ike., lias been laid out at a convenient distance front the town, 
and on this 1 learn from the Deputy Commissioner's report, fifteen cotton 
doaleraof Akola and Kluuigaon Iiave (established ‘‘ Thucks^'^ or weighing 
yards. Informer years no cotton business, worth spc.aking of, was ever 
transacted at Akola; tliis season the trade in cotton has risen from 
about 500 BhojaJis, the average of former y(?ars, to nearly 7,000, 
and tine Railway returns show that during the season of 186B 
l(),r>75 bales were exported from this station. Four half-presses 
were establislicd hero, and were kept fully employed until the i^aiii 
set in. During my stay at Akola 1 liave fre(|uenlly visited tlui mar- 
ket and hav(^ found the managemciit every thing tluit could be desired. 
Mr. Assistant (k)ninussioncr Bymanjee .lamasjee, to whom I believe 
much of the credit of the success oftlie scheme is due, takes consid(;rablc 
interest in all matters connected with llu^ iiufirovemeiit of cotton culti- 
vation, and has on more than one occasion afforded me assistance in 
t rying experiments witli cyxotic and indigcnoifs seed. 

118, In regard to the (|ucstion of increasing the number of new 
cotton markets in tlie Berars, I would remark here, tliat now we liavo 
Oomraotee, Akola, Akote, Slicagaoni» and Khangaon, I hardly tliink 
that any further action hy Government officers is necessary in esta- 
blishing new markets. It w’^ould be preferable, I think, if all our 
energies were now brouglit to bear to perfect wdiatwe have got; we are 
now sufficiently well supplied, and I doubt wdicther it is good policy to 
split up the local trade by setting up ^M hucks” or wcigliing places under 
Government auspices. So far as I can judge, I doubt wdiether it is a 
boon to either the cultivator or the dealer that a number of rnarlvets, at 
whicha small business is done, should suddenly spring up. At present, 
several large and established markets, whore the trade is concentratcHb 
are in existener*, and if the cultivator lias now to cany Ivis cotton 
14 c u 
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rather further than would be the case if a 
cotton market was held at each pergunnali 
h^ad-quarters, he is generally repaid by the 
difference in the price which he secures at the great markets, where 
the buyers being numerous and the competition for cotton during the 
season warm, a high price is invariably paid. Considering that Akola is 
a head-quarter station, and is situated in the centre of a cotton growing 
country, it is but natural that the District authorities should desire to 
see a cotton market there ; and that the scheme is generally popular, 
and that the results have entirely justified the measure, may be learnt 
from the increased business done there this season. But I \fould not 
advocate any further action of Government in adding to the number of 
markets now in existence. 


119. Akote has always beenamarket of considerable importance. 

The improvements sanctioned by the Resident 
Improvement of Akote. at this place arc being carried out by the Deputy 

Commissioner, and I hope that before next sea- 
son commences, the works in progress there may be completed. A new 
cotton market has been laid out. The custom in vogue in West Berar 
differs from that which prevails at Oomraotee, and the plan of the 
market has been modified to meet the requirements of the trade here. 
In Oomraotee the cotton purchased is generally weighed at the public 
scales, and hence masonry platforms, provided with scales, &c. are 
necessary. In the Akola District each dealer has his private weighing 
yard, to which the cotton, when purchased, is carried, and the cotton is 
exposed for sale on the carts which are ranged in rows for the inspection 
of the merchants, and this renders a different plan of market necessary. 
A traveller’s bungalow foif the convenience of visitors has been sanc- 
tioned for Akote. Until the building is completed, a small rest-house 
near the cotton market is available for the use of travellers. 

120. To^the south of Akote, on the G. I. P, Railway, the cultiva- 
tors and others have recently established for themselves a cotton market 
at Sheagaorin and now that the people have shown their desire to do 
business there, the Deputy Commissioner has made arrangements for 
laying out a square on the plan of that of Akote. Sheagaon is the most 
important Railway Station on this part of the G. I. P. Railway Company’s 

line. Its situation between the great markets 

of Akote and Khangaoii is eminently favour- 
The market at Sheagaon. , , . . . ^ i • t 

able, and it enjoys the advantage, which the 

abovementioned markets do not possess, of 
being on the Railway. If ever, as some believe will be the case, the 
trade shopld desert Khangaon and Akote and settle itself near the 
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Railway, then !Sheagapn would most probably be the spot selected. 
The Mofussil Press and Ginning Company have two lull-presses here, 
worked by steam, and a large number of half-presses are to be seen 
during the season in the cotton yard, which is the largest on the line. 
The Travellers’ bungalow at this station, where many passengers alight 
for Khangaon, has been improved during the year. 

121. By far the most important of all the cotton markets in the 
Berars is Khangaon. It is perhaps the largest 
in India. My despatch of the month of May 
The lan^aon i arket. . contained my recommendations regarding 

the improvements of this great seat of the trade, 
arid I am glad to be able to report, that the requirements of the place 
have now lieen met by the completion of the works sanctioned by the 
Resident, which have all been pushed on with great zeal, by Captain 
iludleston, the Deputy CommiSiSioncr. In former years, the cotton 
market was held on a small patch of gound surrounded and cramped by 
the huts and houses of the bazaar. The space was quite inadequate for 
the large numbers of carts that poured ia during the busy months, and 
consequently tlic streets and roads w^erc cohtinually blocked up with 
cattle and cotton carts, to the great inconvenience of all persons con- 
nected with the trade of the town. Before the commencement of this 
season, the Deputy Commissioner had caused an extensive piece of 
ground, conveniently situated, to be laid out as a new cotton market. 

Tins cotton yard, w hich has been in use through- 
The new Market. out the season, is supplied with wells, and 
tanks of water, and a small building which is 
now used as a sort of cotton exchange by all who attend the market, has 
lately been completed and placed at the disposal of the merchants, 
Europeans and Natives of Khangaon. The yard is in charge of a 
Darogalx (appointed by the Deputy Commissioner) who^eollects statistics 
of the daily sales of cotton, rise and fall of prices, and who, assisted 
by a Police guard keeps order within^ the market, and sees that the 
rules for picketting the carts and cattle, and stacking the cotton are 
carried out. The Police guard have charge of the Fire Engine (which 
is kept in tlie yard) and in the useof wliich they are regularly practised. 
These arrangements, made under the direction of Captain Hudleston, 
and carried out by Captain Grant, have been found of great 
convenience during the past season, and have given general satis- 
faction to the merchants who have had to transact business in 
Khangaon. A project has recently been started for improving the 
cotton market by building there a Town Hall, with clock tower, &c., 
for which a considerable sum has already been subscribed by the in. 



habitants, and, if the project is carried out, the Town Hall will serve 
as a very convenient cotton exchange. A plan of the market is 
annexed. The arrangement is dilferent from that of Oomraotee, in 
order to meet tlie peculiarities of tlie trade liere. • 

122. The other improvements effected by Captain Iludlcston 
have all, more or less, so direct a bearing on the comfort of those con- 
nected with the cotton trade here, tliat I think I may be excused if I 
refer to them in this report. Thus, sheds for the Weekly Market have 
been erected, A large Serai has been provided for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and a Dispensary, v/hich is a great relief to the crowds 
of strangers who flock into Khangaon during 
Other biuUliii^s. the season, has been established. 'i'he roads 

have been improved, and a new School-house, 
Library, Post Office, and other public buildings, which will ])cst be 
seen from the annexed plan, have been erected within the few monllis 
he has held charge of tlie district. In* fact, no effort luis been spared to 
make this place worth}^* of the large business transacted here during 
the cotton season, and I am confident that all interested in tlie cotton 
trade at Khangaon appreciate as highly as I do, the great exertions 
for their comfort made by Captain Hudleston, and wliich have all been 
attended with siicdi successful results. 

120. A commodious Travellers* Bungalow has been sanctioned, 
and the works have been conimeneod. Tlierc 
New Travellers’ Bmigalow. is, I hope, every chance of tlie building l)ei]ig 
completed by November^ It will supp'iy a 
want that has long been felt to the great inconvenience of visitors at 
Khangaon. 


124. In October last the Government was pleased to approve of 
my proposal that Khangaon sliould lienccfori]) be made the head-quar- 

^ tors of an European Officer, and the large Coiut 

Europoun Otficer istii' House, in wdiich the Assistant is to reside, is 
tioued at Khaugaoii. i^^arly completed. I am confident tluit 

the presence of an European Officer here 
throughout the year will be of great advantage to all the interests of 
this great place. 

125. Mucli has been done, and is doing to improve) the communica- 
tions betwx^en Khangaon and the outer world. And by commiinica- 
tions” I mean, as already explained, not only the roads, but postal and 
telegraphic communications, the perfeStiiig of which is of such vast im- 
portance to Kliangaon as a commercial centre. The unfortunate po- 
sition of Khangaon, at 12 miles from the liaihvay, is well known to 
the Resident, llie road which connects this market with Nandoora is 
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to be repaired during the rains, and money has been sanctioned lor 
the improvement of the Sheagaon road also. The opening of a cross- 
, ing station at Jullnin, a village on the Rail wav 

fious. between Mandoorah and Sheagaon, and 4 miles 

nearer to Khangaon than either of the last 
named places, has revived the hope, cherished here by many, that tlie 
G- I. P. Railway Company may eventually be inclined to bring a 
branch Railway to this market, and secure, for this 8 miles of line, the 
carriageof the many thousand tons of cotton that are now conveyed on 
country carts to Nandoorah and Sheagaon. As tlie bulk of the cotton 
from Khangaon now goes to Nandoorali, the opening of tliis brancli line, 
besides securing the carriage to Jullum of the cotton whieli now reaches 
tlie line by cart, would also give the Company the advantage of an extra 
mileage” of 10 miles IVom Jullum to Nandoorali. General Rivers has re- 
cently promised, that tlie Company will lay down tlie rails to Khangaon 
if Goveniment will make the road. The road to.Iullmn lias been sanc- 
tioned, and as the gradients are extremely easy, it is lioped that goods trains 
will yet find their way to Khangaon.* In this hope the public buildings 
Travellers’ Bungalow, Serai, Court House, Post Office, Cotton Markets, 
&c. have^been laid out with special reference to the possibility of the 
iirrival, hereafter, of the railway. An excellent site for a railway station 
and yai’d has been reserved close to the present cotton market, 

I2(h Postal arrangements between Khangaon have also been much 
improved. Formerly there was but one post a 
Postal aiTaii^^rniciits ut a clay. 1 he bag was carried to SJieagaon, and 
kliau.mioii. Bombay Mail for tliis place was dropped at 

tliat station, and the letters remained tiiere 
until tlie arrival of the mail from Nagpore^ whieJi does not reach 
Slieagaon until after the Bombay train has passed. * Now the 
ciFect of tliis arrangement was, that as Nandoorah aiul Slieagaon are 
about ecjui-distant from Khangaon, letters from Bombay, which, 
as containing cotton orders and commercial intelligence, are of (lie 
greatest importance to the residents here, were carried 20 iniles 
farther than was necessary, and were detained for some time at Shea- 
gaon ; whilst, on the otlier hand, tlie letters addressed to Bombay 
from Khaiigaon liad to be posted much earlier than was really 
necessary to admit of their being carried to Slieagaon. Satisfactory 
arrangements liave been made this season by the Post Master General, 
'fhe Bombay Post now comes ixi^vzd Nandoorah, and letters are de- 
livered here within 23 hours of theii; being posted in Bombay, and the 

* Since this was written the Branch State Railway to Khangaon has been sanctioned, 
and is making rapid progress. 
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arrangements for the outgoing post are equally satisfactory. The mail 
to and from the East is carried by a separate line of runners to Shea- 
gaon. The new Post Office recently completed is conveniently situated 
on the Nandoorah road, near the Court House, and the other publi <4 
buildings. 

127. My despatch No. 4526 will have explained to the Resident 
how greatly the want of electric telegraphic comiiiunicatioii between 
the cotton markets and Bombay is felt throiigliout Berar. I earnestly 
hope that rriy recommendations for a loop line from Malligaum to 
Nagpore through Berar, with branches to Khangaon and other 

markets, may be approved by Government.* 
Want of telegraphic com- improved means of communication by Hoad, 

municatiou between Bom- bv Railway, by Post, by Telegrapli, the sta- 
bay and the cotton markets, 15^. 

rars very 

. much depends, and to enable Khangaon and the 
markets in this valley to hold their own against the other cotton tracts 
in India, it is, 1 believe, of the greatest importance that the electric tele- 
graph should be brought into our markets, and that the merchants in 
Bombay should be placed in direct communication by electric tele- 
graph with their Agents at Khangaon, Oomraotee, and Akote. ^As mat- 
ters now stand, these markets arc placed at a great disadvantage, when 
compared with Broach and towns in the Bombay Presidency. It takes 
hours to carry to Khangaon from the nearest Railway station the message 
which has been flashed up to Sheagaou in a few seconds Irorn Bombay, 
and the delay is a serious drawback to the cotton trade here. I do 
very earnestly hope that the advantage of electric telegrapliic com- 
munication may be extended without delay to Khangaon and all our 
cotton markets. 

( 

128. Dispensaries were opened at Nandoorah and Sheagaou 

during the season, and Native Doctors were 
Dispensaries opened at appointed to those places to attend to tlie 
Nandoorah and Sheagaou. agents^ and persons in charge of consignments 

of cotton, who generally congregate in large 
numbers at those. Railway stations where cotton in former years was 
stacked in great#quan titles. This year, owing to the improved arrange- 
ments of the Railway Company, there was no cottton block, and thus 
the number of persons detained at tlie cotton yards has considerably 
diminished. The cotton season having now closed, the native Doctors 
have been withdrawn. 


* Since thi^was written I have heard that the line has been sanctioned, and that 
a large staff is employed putting up the wire on the Kailway posts. We may then 
hope to welcome the line heite by November. 
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1‘29. Arran^t;»iients are being made to provide accommodation at 
the Nandoorah station for travellers* If it 
Accommodatioi) for ti’a- should not be found possible to build a Dak 
v^llers at Nandoorah. Bungalow at this place one or two rooms in 

the commodious Serai will be fitted up and will 
prove of great convenience to the numerous travellers who pass through 
this station on their journey from Bombay to Khangaon. 

130. The district authorities have paid considerable attention to 
the Hues of traffic which act as feeders to the Railway. It may take 
some time \;ot to provide the whole of Berar with good rotids for the 

transport of its cotton, but, in tlie meantime, 

Improvements at the importance of making the best of the 

Ghats over the Poornah , ^ , ... 

country tracts, as they are, and repairing the 

bad places which show themselves after every 
fall of rain, is not being lost sight of. This season the Deputy Com- 
missioner took prompt measures immediately after the rainy season to 
improve the ghats'^ or approaclics to the Poornah ri§"er, and its manj^ 
tributaries that intersect the road between Shcagaon and Akote, and 
‘similar precautions will be adopted next season. 

131. The provisions of Act IX. of 1863 of the Government of 
Bombay (an Act for the prevention of adulteration of cotton, and the 
better suppression of fraud in the Bombay Presidency), were extended 
to the Berars by order of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council in 
1865. The Act is not at present in force in the Central Provinces. 
As it appears for many reasons desirable, that tlie same laws connected 
with trade sliould regulate the transactions in both these Provinces, 

which liave so much in common, and the cir- 
ProposeJ (\\tensiou cuinstances of which lire so very similar, the 

Central Provinces. extension of the Act to the Central Provinces 

has been recommended. In the Berars the 
Cotton Commissioner has no authority under the Act, the Deputy Com- 
missioners being the only officers tested with the powers of Inspectors. 
With the varied and onerous duties that the Deputy Commissioners 
have to perform, it is not to be expected that they can devote much 
time to inspecting the cotton at the presses, — upwards a hundred in 
number, — which are now scattered over the Berars ; and it has, therefore, 
been recommended that a certain number of special Inspectors should 
be appointed under the AcL As the cotton of the Central Provinces 
and the Berars contributes liandsomely to the fund raised in Bombay 
under the Act, it is hoped that the Government of Bombay may be able 
to spare a portion of the fund to defray the expenses of the establish- 
ment, which it is proposed fo entertain, to carry out the provisions of the 
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Act ill the Central Provinces and tlie JLSerars. On a former occasion, 
the (5overnment of Bombay evinced every disposition to treat the claiin 
of these Provinces with liberality, and the proposed grant was only 
delayed in consequence of the introduction of the new Cottoft Act” into 
the Supreme Council. As nearly the whole of the cotton exported 
from these Provinces is carried to Bombay, the trade of that city has a 
direct interest in the improvement and character of our produce, whicli 
is to the ijiorehants there quite as much ‘^Bombay cotton” as any cotton 
grown w ithin that Presidency. At present, however, the benefit of the 
large fund, raised by an export duty on all cotton shipped from that port, 
is confined to the limits of that Presidency, although, as has been already 
mentioned, the Central Provinces, the Berars, and other parts of India 
provide a very large sliarc of the cotton so taxed. W ith tlic now large 
number of presses established in these Provinces, some special establish- 
incnt is urgently required. As the amended Act provides for a portion 
of the funds being expended, if necessary, on the purcliase of machinery 
or otlier piirpose^conncctcd with the trade, it is hoped that the cause of 
improved cotton cultivation may benefit by the extension of the Act to 
these Provinces. My views and recommendations on the subject have^ 
however been submiited to Government in a separate despatch, and it is 
therefore, perhaps, hardly necessary to enter into any further details in 
this report, I will only rejieat, that some Assistants are urgently required 
to aid in carrying out/» the many pressing matters connected with my 
Department, which are constantly presenting themselves, and which 
I doubt my being able to meet much longer single-handed. To the 
class of adulteration most common in these Provinces, and wlifich gave 
much trouble last season, viz. the mixing together of good and bad 
cotton of the same variety, or ‘^fahe pacJdng^^^ as it is called, the pro- 
visions of the Act do not at present apply, and an amendment to meet 
the requirements of this pai t of India has been proposed. 

1'32. At tlie close of last year I bad the advantage of accom- 
panying the late Resident, Sy* Richard Temple, on his ride from Akola 
to Hydrabad, and of thus passing through the richest part of tlie cotton- 
growing country in the territory of His Higl.- 


Tonr through fife cotton ness the Nizam. Measures similar to tliose 
adopted ia o.ir Provinces l.avc been recoin- 
iVizam. mended for improving the cotton grown in tliosc 

tracts, and it is hoped that some action may be 
taken in this important matter before next season. 

133. AJy recommendations for an experimental farm in Bcrar, on 
the plan recently sanctioned for Khandesh, have been submitted to the 
Resident at Hydrabad in a separate despatch. T see more clearly. 



every day, thal. it is not to be expected that the natives of this part of 
the country will acquire coniidence in any of our agricultural improve- 
nients, or will be induced to cultivate exotic plants, unless vve can 
iirst demonstrate to them the superiority of what we advise tluuri to adopt. 
If this superiority be distinctly proved to their satisfaction^ they will 
follow our example, for they are not slow' to follow^ wlien they have 
once gained confidence: but until then it is hardly lair to expect that 
they should desert their own methods of cultivation, to wliich tlicy have 
long been accustomed, and which answer their purpose well enough, in 


lavour of our ijiventions,. or of exotic seed, regarding the suitability of 
which to their climate and soil, they may have very strong and perhaps 

1 1 I 1 ,^ not unreasonable doubts. A Government Farm 

rroposed Model rarm , . , , . , 

in the Berars. vvould not only teach miicl) to the natives oi 

the adjoining villages, and by showing them 
the fruits of our experiments, give them the necessary confidence in our 
recomniendatiojis, but it would also help to show European officers 
vvluj^t is, and what is not, suited to the peculiarities of tlij^r districts. If 
we, with our knowledge of what succeeds at Home, are anxious to 
apply to tlie Berars, the experience of a country which differs in so 
niany rcspects, and recommend a Koonbee to plough his fields deep, 
he will smile, and say that would never answer here. If he w'ere to 
tarn up the soil, the fierce sun, he says, would 
burn out all the fertilising ingrodiorits w'hicJi 
it is his particular care to preserve; and then the 
rain and moisture, which must be husbanded 
* against the heat of tlie dry months that follow^ 

the monsoon months, would sink througli the loose soil, says lie. For 
these reasons he says he only scrapes the top of the, field with hukhiirj* 

1 liave instanced tlie simplest operation of agriculture ; the Koonhec mav 
be wrong, and deeji ploughing may be the very want of tlie Berars. But, 
witliout proving to the cultivator that he is wrong, wc can hardly expect 
him to change liis customs, A Model Farm would lieip to decide this, 
and many other important points. If the cultivators could have opjior- 
tiinities of w^atcliing our system carefully, and seeing that exotic plants 
were successfully grown, and that cheap but efiective ^nethods of 
agriculture were in force wliich ensured much larger returns tiian 
resulted from their own rough plan, they would not lie slow to piofit 
by the reforms taught at tlie Model Farm, and to adopt our improve- 


itnjiortauco of proving to 
tiu? iisitive t)u! superiority 
of the system wc reeoni- 
mcmi. 


nients. 

134. If, as I have proposed, some practical European j>‘ardeners, 
Practical gardeners re- assist during the season in supervis- 

Mvlircrl to assist in selecting iug tlie -seed gardens and in selecting the seed, 
could be attached to lhi%larm, I * 


c a Jj 
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guine ih^t niucli nriglit be done to improve the cultivation of the 
indigenous plant, and to dciennine the merits of the exotic varieties. 
At tile fiirrn large qiiantities of superior seed would be raised in 
nursery gardens according to Major 'Frevor Clarke^s plan. 

135 . One of the objects of Exhibitions is doubtless to demonstrate 
to the people the great advamage of our agriciiltura) machinery. Bui; 
I doubt whether any Koonbee, who, dressed in liis best, ever visited an 
Exhibition, has gone away at all convinced tliat the inetliod of agricuh 
ture shown there were superior to his own rough plan of farming. The 
most serious obstacle that at present exists to introduction, even wliore 
its siiperfority is undoubled, of improved agricultural machinery i nto tliis 
country, is the expensive cliaraeter and the complicated construction of 
such implements. The native cultivator, according to tlie present system 
of agriculture, requires nothing that the village carpenter cannot make 
for iiim at a very slight cost, or repair for him williout difficulty. 
But I doubt wljether any Koonbee at an Exhibition ever advanced 
sufficiently fai^in the consideration of the agriculinral machiifery, 
there arranged for liis inspection, as to arrive at this great stumblings 
block which at present lies across tlic path of the general inlroduc** 
lion of our macliinery into the districts. Exhibitions last too short a 
time, and a Koonbee/s visits are too few and hurried, and liis mind 
is too unliinged by the occasion audits excitement to allow of his form- 
ing any practical idea of the merits of what he sees tliere. liis best 
doilies and the presence of so many European officers, and natives of 
rank, the exciteinent of the whole sliow, the mechanical singing 
birds, and the ‘‘ five-legged goat’^* arc too rnneh for him, and lie is alto- 
gether too flurried and bevvildruTd by the quantity and (jiuility of what 
lie sees to lay to mind calmly or to profit by (even if lie understands 
them) the merits of the deep soil plough, and the elaborate whirring 
machinery there exhibited for liis benefit. There, is in fact too much 
excitement about our Exhibitions to make them of much practical value 


♦ Some zealous Berar villager, hearing that tlie Government desired that all 
should do their best, to contribute ** what was \vohderf\ir’ to the Akoia Eshiliition, sent 
what was doubtless very wonderful indeed, a five-logged goat, The Committee, 
however, hardly considered it deserving of the high place which the owner expected it 
to secure, and banished it to the Chamber of Horrors, reserved for rejected contribu- 
tions. But some of the native employes who had seen the specimen, and by whom it 
was by no means }»eld in such low esteem, made of it a small exhibition of their own, 
and secured for their friends a view of the prodigy. It was hardly very gratifying when 
discussing with the cultivators the merits of the show, to find that, if the five-legged 
goat did not exactly carry off the palm, it was always affectionately mentioned as one ot 
the many wonders seen by them at the Exhibition. 



ro the cultivator. And then Exliibitions last too short a tiin|. IWnv a 
Model Farm would he t\ St uncling ExliibiLion 
The Model Farm to be in the centre of an important agricultural dis- 
a Staiidmg Exhibition. trict, which could be visited by the cuh [va- 

lors at tlieir leisure in their every day workinjr 
clothes, and the opehilions of wdiich could be w'atched out by them, 
stage by stage, IVee from the distractions and tlie general lanuisha’^ 
of an Exhil)ition. 


13G. Still, however difficult it may be to make many depart- 
ments of an Exhibition particulaiply useful 

be 

^Id 

mciits. ‘ in the heart of a cotton-growing cotnitry, 

affords an excellent opportunity of collecting 
and comparing cottons from all parts of India, grown from different 
^‘ods and under various circumstances, and of explaiiy^ig to the great 
mass of people who assemble on such occasions, the class of cotton most 
in request in the ELiropean market, and of showdng them what can be 
elfected by care and attention in cultivating and gathering the crop. 
Altlioiigl), as the remarks in the foregoing paragraph w' ill suggest, I think 
tills can l)e done more elFectually by a Model Farm ; still, in their degree, 
ivAhii)it ions liavc tlnnr uses, and during the year under report I have 
done my best to assist in my own particular department at the Exhibi- 
tions held at Jubbulpore and Akola. 


Opportntiities aftbr<bKl 
by E.xbibirions for tostirii^ 
the result of cotton lixneri- 


and instructive, it wdll perhaps generally 
admitted, that an Exhibition, especially if 1 


107. I'lie Jubbulpore Exliibition was held so soon after I joined 
my appointment, and at uch a dislanee from the 
The Ji.hbuli.orc Exhihi- chief cottoIl-g|•owirl,^f country, that I was not 
'icn. able to contribute as niuc)i to the cotton de- 

partment there as I woukl have wished to have 
done. Still, specimens of every sort of cotton were exhibited, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to convey an idea of their value and useful- 
ness; and the people of the, northern districts, who giw an inferior 
cotton, were shown tlie excetlcut Ilingnnghat and Oomraotee varieties, 
and had an opportunity of examiiimg tlie class of Indian cotton most in 
request in the European markets, the merits of which were explained 
to them by gentlemen who were kind enough to take an interest in the 
subject, and by myself. Major Hassard, thanks to the assistance given 
by the Government of Bombay, was able to exhibit at Jubbulpore his 
“ half press,” since so extensively adopted in thcBerarand Hingunghat 
ccmntrv. 



138, ^ For the Akola Exhibition, Iliad more time to prepare, atifj 
as it was held in the centre ol’ the field of my 
The Akola Exhibition. Ial) 0 iir 8 , and in one of the most important coU 
ton-growing tracts in India, an attempt wa.s 
made to render the cotton department of the Eixhibition interesting and 
instructive. Fortunately k roomy building, 
The Cotton department with out-offices, situated at a short distance 
there. trom the large Court-house in which the Ex- 

hibition was held, happened to be available, 
and was given up to the cotton department. ^ A plan of the building 
(the Eng^ieer’s Office) is annexed, and from it a sufficiefitly correct 
idea may be gatliercd of tlic arrangement w hich was planned with a 
view to show the visitor the many processes through which cotton passes 
before it is transformed into the fine cloth, in which shape it is most 
familiar to those wlio arc not interested in the great trade of thcBerar.s, 
On the right hand side of the entrance A, were arranged the simple but 
elfoctive implements used by the Koonbee 
Collection of agncultu- Berars in the cultivation of cotton, viz. the 
ral ioiplemcuts. bukhur, or scraper, the deep plough (bill; 

seldom used, save in breaking up virgin soil), 
the drill plough, which, thougli rough looking, succeeds in sowing 
the cotton seed in neat regular lines, and the A'olpa or diminutive 

used for removing tlie weeds wliich 
The various sorts of spring up between the iCotton rows during 
the rainy season. By the side of these implo* 
ments specimens of the various sorts of seed w’^ere exliibited, and tlien 
came a small bed containing the growing plants 

The {ijrowirig plants of ^, 1 ' various sorts, to show how the cotton ai)- 
different vaneties. * • i i i i i , * 

pears in tlie fields, the shapes of the leaves, 

&c., and the manner in which- it is picked. The cotton gathered 
from the fields (the kupas’’ or cotton in the seed) was massed in 
heaps in the sheds marked B, which were devoted to the exhibition of 
the various machines used for separating the seed fi'om tlie wool, or for 
‘•cleaning the cotton,” as it is generally called. 
The process of picking Here were to b#scen the foot-roller, used in 
and cleaning. parts of the Bombay Presidency, but which 

lacerates the staple cruelly, the “ cAz/rAa,” or 
more properly speaking, the “ /7;c//a”ofthe Berars, and the rude, but,ol‘ 
its kind, perfect littlcmachine peculiar to Hingunghat,'*' which does less 


* As it is, this report has, I fear, been too much burdened with details, and I am 
unwilling here to give an account of these instruments, which will be found described at 
length ip my Memorandum on the cotton cultivation of these Provinces . I may mention 
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injury to the staple, and turns out oleauer and hriohn r cQiton llian any 
inachino yet invented. By llu' si<l(‘ of tin* 
Collection of the ma- irnpieineuts used in the eounli’y, were various 
chines u#ed foi clcuning. European inventions: i)r, luirbes' sa\\-u;in,/ 
and many spceiineii eliiirkas, and the Platt’s 
Macarthy gin, whi(di lias done so iiuicdi to raise the eliaracter of the 
Broach cotton, and wliich Is in use at the four large factories now esta- 
blished in the Berars. The machine was worked with th(' assistance 
of Mr. Macrae’s new bullock-power, vv'hicli was [iroiiounced to do its 
work admirably. The seed having been removed from the wool, the 
cotton \V^as in a marketable state, and w as supposed to be carted for 
that purpose to the slied C, where, by the side of a primitive pair of 
native scales, of the string, basket, and stone pattern,” the cotton as it is 
brought to market was shown in the sliapcof tlie or net-full of 
cotton, as generally seen in ilie eastern districts, 
The cotton as brought and to which an allusion is made in para- 
to the market. graplillO, and side byside witli tile better known 

dokra or loose bag of West ftcrar. Sjiegimens of 
stones extracted Iroin cotton brouglit to our markets, wlii<di stones had 
been purposely concealed witliin the dokras, wit h the dishonest purpose 
of increasing tlie w oiglit of the packages sold, had a special and pro- 
juinent place devoted to tiiern, side by side witli some false packed” 
dokras, consisting ol’ good bright cotton as to 
the outside, but containing beu(‘atli the surlaci^ 
a mass of foul and damaged stnlf. "l ive owners 
of tlieso s])ecimeiKs w'orc invited by a fdacard placed in front of the 
specimens to take back their property at the close of tlie Exhibition, 
they would then be no longer recpiired.” As the sjiecimens tlnis 
gibbelted attracled general attention, and were noticed by all tlie Koon- 
bee cultivators and petty dealers who visited the Exhibition, it, is to be 
liopeil that they helped to (convey ti very necessary moral lessen u 

139. This closed the section in^,,whic1i the cotton as brought to 

market was showni. [t was followed bv s])eci- 
Tlu. cotton packed tor . 

clumsy dokra^ or jooscJy lillcd bag no^v nearly 
obsolete on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; the half-pressed bale, 
in which by far the greater part of our cotton is now sent to Bombay ; 
and the neat full-pressed bales turned out in large Cjuantities this season 


Specimens of adiilterated 
cotton. 


export. 


however, that the Bc-rar “ chiirka” is the “ two-luinded” one, consisfing of one iron 
and one wooden roller, each of which is worked by a woman. Both the rollers of the 
liingunghat churka arc of wood, and are worked by one woman ivitfi tln^ assistance of 
an eudlcss screw ingcnionslv fitted itito the cmls of the rollers. 



by the full-presses hi the IJerarsjandiii vvliieh fur rn the produce of these 
rroviiices can now be sent direct to Liverpool without any fear of its being 
tampered witlnor mixed with inferior growths 
‘ Hsilf-prcsscsshowa at wovk. as was so constantly done in former yearjjj. Two 

half-presses were shown at work, and models of 
others occupied places in tlie shed, together with specimens of the va- 
rious ropes, and gunny cloth, and iron bands, tics and clips, stencil- 
plates, &(*., used in packing and marking the bales. In this part of the 
Exhibition in which the various processes through which cotton passes 
from the seed to its (inal export were sliown, the full pressed bale ne- 
cessarily closed the series. The various si>ecimejis* of cleaned er>tton, to 
be hereafter alluded to, were arranged, for the sake of comparison, in 
the room marked B; but as it was considered that many of the visitors 
iniglitcare to liave an opportunity of seeing the maeliinery used, in this 
part of India, in spinning the yarn, weaving, dyeing, and stamping the 
cloth, — the reinaining half of shed D was devoted to this purpose. I 
was fortunate enough to be able to persuade some of tlie eolebratod 
weavers of Nagpore to accompany me to Akola, and to bring with 
tlicni the whole of theirapparaius, and, with ihoir lielp, It was possible 
to make this department of some interest to those who were anxious to 
imdersUiud tlie method of this class of native manufaeture. 


HO. The eleancd cotton, alter it leaves the cliurka, and before It 
is ready to be spun into tliread, has to pass 
througli the hands of the Pi njarces, (generally 
Maljoanedans), who open it out (‘Ml nil it up,*’ 
as I have heard it expressed), wdth tlie bow, to 
the monotonuus twang of which those who olten 
througli native btizaars must be pretty well 
accustomed. The Pinjarec liaving** bowed” 
the cotton, rolls it up into ” or thin 
rolls, each of about nine inches long. Those 


Proressesi tlirougli which 
cotton is c'Jirried before the 
doth is inade. 


have occasion to pass 
Opening out the cotton. 


arc bought by tlic spinners, wlm, with the aid of tlie rough spinning 
Yvheel, and a most wmnderrul delicacy of touch, transform the pootiees 
into a reel of cotton thread from which the 
Maniifueture of the Foot- clotk is made. The yarn is of different qualities 
k'vs. and lengths, according to the requirements 

or dexterity of the spinner, varying from the 
ordinary yarn (equal to about No. 30) from which a coarse cloth is 
made, to a thread equal to what an English mamifacturGr would call 
No. 131 in fineness. Allusion has already 
rile pro< ess of spinning, been made to tins yarn in a former paragraph ; 

it is scarcely thicker than the mesh of a 



spider’s web, and a poiuul weight ot\it will n-aeluu'arly laO uvilcs, The 
spinning-wheel was shown at work, and every one was astonished at 
its clumsy primitive appearairfee, au(l tlm dexUwity w itli wliieh it was 
worked. It may be remarked here tliat the Dliers, who spin tlie very 
fine thread, are particularly careful in the selection of tlie cotton for 
tlic purpose. They always buy it in the seed, and no ehurka is allowed 
to touch it, or cause the least injury to the staple, each seed being 
carefully removed by the harid* 

141. The yarn when made has to go tlirougli several stages, and 
to be unw^ouiitl from tlic reel, measured, the threads separated and 
arranged, before it is ready for the loom. And all tlmse processes, 

Avliich it w'ould be tedious to enumerate here, 
Arrani>omL‘iit of the from the unwinding of the reels formed on the 
threftds before they are spinning-wliecl to the threads arranged on the 
plaeed ou the loom. warp ready to be placed on tlie frames, were 

sliowM and explained by the skilful Nagporc 
wt^avers. The process of spinning the silk and arranging the threads, 
with which the Nagporo clotlis arc so tastefully and ricdily adorned, 
was also shown in all its stages; and, lastly, two looms were to be 
seen at work ; that used by a Dhfir (an outcast, who w as of course 
seated apart!) with his rougli and substantial cloth, and the Nagpore 
w^eaver, with his elaborately carved loom, wmh) w^as engaged in making 
a vvliite dhotcc of exquisite fineness, tlic border 
The looms at work. of which was composed of many tastefully ar- 

• ranged silken threads. Many wdio visited this 

part of the slicd w'ore much interested in the skilful performance of 
the Nagpore wa)rknien. It is my iiitention to describe their trade in a 
separate comm unient ion, and it is not necessary to say more lieve on 
the subject than to mention that the plan of arranging tlie pattern be- 
fore the warp is placed on llic loom, and of pre.sei’ving tlic pattern 
whilst tlie slmtlle is at work (a delicate and troublesome business, pro- 
vided for, I bldieve, in hiurope by the Jaeqard 
Process of dyorng niul lo<>rn), is of peculiar interest. The process 
stampiu^^ tlie cloth. of dyeing and stamping the cloth, and speci- 

mens of the patterns most popular among the 
natives, \vcre also shown, and some of the w'oodcu bloclvKS w^ere pro- 
nounced to be well cut and of well-arranged patterns. ' # 

142. The last section in tlie sheds outside the main building 

Collection of article* ‘Ire 

manufactured from the cot- cotton-plant is put, and consisted ol a collcc- 
ton stalk. tiyjj of the baskets, screens, thatchings I’m 



j-oofs, &c., made iVoni tlie stalk. This section also contained speciiiiums 
of all the articles besides cloth that are made trorn cotton and used in 
India. The consumption, as is avcII known, 

Froii) cotton otherwisio lar;[!:e, the articles consistiiiif of* horj!e-lrap- 
than cloth ami thread. . -n i V i . i 

pings,* ropes, pillows, padded coats, lamp 

wicks, carpets, &c., &c., vvliich arc to be fonndin nearly every house. 


CoUfictions of cotton of 
all countries. 


Great assistanci' rendered 
by the IMuncliester Cotton 
Supj)ly As.sociation. 


14 ?C The Executive Krigineer’s Office, tlie building marked E, 
was arranged to receive all the specimens of 
cotton sent to us from India and otlier 
{)tirts of the world, an<f in these contribu- 
tions we were partieularl)^’ fortunate. Early in 1H67 tlie Cotton 
Supply Association at Manchester, to wliose support and assKtance 
in matters connected with my duties, I have had on several occasions 
to allude in my cornnuinicatioiis to Government, supplied me with 
a complete set of sample.^ of all tlie cottons known in tlu‘ Liverpool 
market, w'itli particulars of their relative values, 
&c. Tliis formed a small exliiliition in itself. 
The Association, moreover, were pleased to 
evince in a very substantial manner tlieir in- 
terest in the Exlubitioa by coiiti'ibuling the 
sum of Us. 50() (five hundred rupees) to be distributed in jirizes in this 
department. I’lic cotton of nearly every ]rdrt of India was represented. 
Mr. Walton |^ent specimens of the growths from the experimental lields 
in Oharwar. Mr. Sheppard, C.S., Mr. Lionel AsliburncEs successor 
in Khandesli, took special care that Mr. Ashb timer’s efforts to impiwfV’C 
llie cotton of that: district should be properly represented, and tlie Klian- 
dosh specimens were sulfjcicnlly iinmcrous and varied to deserve a 
department to tliemselves. Mr. Pearson, the Cotton Inspector foi* the 
Kliandesh district, wlio was present at the Exliibition, rendered great 
assistance in arranging the cotton department, and his service's were, re- 
cognised by the Coinmitteeby the presentation of a. medal and certificate, 
which were certainly well earned! The Deputy Commissioners of the 
Central .Provinces and Berars were good enough to prepare and 
ward specimens of cotton growui in their districts, audit was only to be 
regretted that the utterly exceptional character of the season, to wdiieli 
reference has already been made, resulted in the samples from the 


Horses aiul ponies are niucb more generally used in the Berars llian in the 
Navpoie eountry, where the landholders make their journeys in light bullock cai^s 
called “ Ringhees.” Here every “ Patel has his pony, and the vvelhtoalo ryots are 
to be seen riding. The class who make the pony^trappiiigs, toys, kc.y are numerous, 
and are to he- scon at all the markets and fairs. 
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C^ntva\|>ovmces bemg,as compared with tbe pvo.hKicof?ormev vr.vH 
none of tW best. Many gmiemen interested in the ouon trade con 
tributed sveemeus, aud lo Mr* James Melvdle eS' Hm^un-dui^ Mv 
Gveaves Broach, and Mr. Dougall of Mole, die ComndWeJ 4eve 
particularly indebted for the assistance rendered in this respect. 


144. Altogether there Nvere exhibited in tlic centre buildinrv 
nearly 300 specimens of cotton. Some ot' 
Cottoji gtowti iu ludia. these were lli4.* growths of foreign coiiinries, 
shown as curiosities, and for tlie purpose of 
compariso^i. Tlie rest were of Indian production. Cotton grown jn 
India from American, Dharwar acciimatized New- Orleans, jbgyptian, 
and Peruvian seed; the indigenous cottons of Dliarwar, Mioac!), Akote, 
Oomraotce, llingiinghat ; tlie improved staples of Khandcsii, Ni- 
mar, llaepore (grown from Hingunghat seed) ; and many others, 
too minieroiis to mention, were sliown side liy side. The cotton 
in the seed was also exhibited, and some laiulliolders, on wiiozii I liad 
^attcmp(‘d to imprc\-s the importance of the 
Specimens selected on subject, sent ill fi'tipus^ seh'cted on tlie pedi- 
pedigree aysteni. gree system, whilst others, to show tlie atten- 

tion tlicy had paid to my advice regarding 
picking tlic cotton, sent in bags full of kupas (juite free from deaf and 
dirt, showing the care wilfi which the produce liad been (udleeled. 
The saiTU' cotton oieaned witli diHerent machines Avars also shown, 
and, in the. Akole specimen, the advantage of tlie ‘‘‘ IMatt’s IMacartlsV 
Gin” was clearly visible. Of tw(> specimens sent l)y Mr. DorigalJ, of 
wldcli the one liad been cleaned by the native 
Specimens shoAin^M-arc- ‘''’iii-iva, t'ie ofher at tli(3 Mofassil Coitipaiiy's 
ful giimiog. Facloiy at Kliangaoh, not only were the 

elfecls of careful giniiiiig to be clearly distin- 
guislvcd in the latter sjiecimen. l)ut it Avas ascertained by weigh ment, 
that a saving of 4 per cent, of wool was cllected by llie Platt’s gin, and 
that a considerable ejuantity of cotton dmd been Avashed by being 
dragged throiigii with the seed in tin? native machine. 


145. In the same department were yarn and every sort of native 
thrlad man ufac lured in our Provinces ; from the 
Specimens of Native and coarse homc-sinm yanii., mailo by the old 
Efiropcmi yarns. Avoiiicn of the family, who are capable ol no 

other exertion, to tlic exlraordiiiary fine thread 
which the Dhers succeed in spinning out, and to wliich allusion has 
already been more tliau once made. 4dic different yarns of English 
manufacture were also shown side by side ; and thanks to tlie thought- 
Hi c K 
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fulness of the Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, the Cgmmittee 
were able to show the various processes through which the cotton passes 
in the spinning mill before it appears as yarn. 

146, Lastly, the various sorts of cloths manufactured in frhese pro- 

vinces, were shown side by side with the English 

Collection of native imitations, and the fabrics now made in consi- 
cloth manuhicturcil iroiii , ,, 

eotton. dcrable quantities at the mills ot liombay. I 

found that many strangers were quite surprised 
at the fineness and excellence of the native cloths of Nagpore, Chandah, 
and llhiindara. So long ns the Exhibition was^open, I did my best to 
explain to all visitors the points in tlie collection, and advalfitagc was 
taken of the presence of so many of the cultivators of Berar to march 
them in classes round the Exhibition, and to show them the cotton that 
could be grown on their lands ; the class of cotton that was required in 
the home markers; and specimens of the adulterated or inferior cotton, 
wliich they were Avarned w^ns not appreciated. In this respect at 
least, I hope tliat the cotton department of the Exliibition, the 
arrangements of which occupied rnucli of my time, may have been 
of some real benefit to the interests with which I am now oflicialiy 
connected. 

147. In cotfcliuling this brief notice oftbc Akola Exhibition, it 

may not, perhaps, be considered out of place 
Prizes awarded by the to mention some of the samjxles of cotton, and 
^ the various apparatus coiinecU'd with its pre- 

paration that were considered by the jury to 
be of tlie highest merit, and most deserving ol* reward. As already 
mentioned, the Cotton Siqiply Association of Manchester very gene- 
rously supplemented tli\i Exhibition Fund by a grant of Rs. 500 for 
prizes in tin's department. It was considered right tliat the prizes 
should not be confined to the best specimens of cotton, but that processes 
which tend to ensure the cotton of our Provinces being prepared for 
sale, and brought to market ii^ a creditable state, sliould receive their 
reward. Thus the exertions of the Patel of Argaon (the Duk% of 
Wellington^s battle-field), who, by selecting the kupas on the pedi- 
gree system, has done Ids best to improve the cultivation of the pLant on 
his estate, was rewarded by a medal and certificate (the shape in which 
natives prefer to receive prizes), which he now proudly exhibits to 
every stranger who visits Argaon. A Patel, who had taken particular 
care in picking the cotton exhibited by him was similarly rewaigied, 
and one or two others received prizes of a lesser degree in recog- 
nition of endeavours of a similar character, all of which were held 
to tend , towards the improvement of the character of our cot- 
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Ion. TJien the PJatt^s Macarthy gin received a well -deserved prize • 
and on Mr. Macrae also, who had invented a “ bullock power” to 
drive three of these machines at a time, a medal was bestowed. The 
most carofully ginned cotton was declared to be that exhibited by Mr. 
Doiigall, of tile Mofussil Ginning Pressing Cjmpany, who secured the 
prize in that section. The excellent arrangements now available in 
our Provinces forpressing cotton, and thus sending it carefully packed 
to England, were reprsented by the full-pressed bales fastened with 
iron bands exliibitcd by Messrs. Warwick and Co. at Hingunghat, and 
these carried off the prize forpressing. The Coimnittee’s appreciation 
of the enterprise of Mr, Sham Kao, wlio has set up half-presses at 
every cotton market in the Berars, was marked by tlie award of a medal 
and certificate for his half-press, which was shown at work in tlie yard 
of the cotton department. A special gold medal was awarded to the 
Cotton Supply Association ibr the excellent collection of cotton exhibited 
by them, and for the assistance tlury had rendered, and tlie interest 
tliey had taken in the undertaking from the very first. I liave men- 
tioned in detail some of tliesc arraiigcmeiUs connected with the cotton 
trade which receivcMl the favourable notice of the jury, because it is to 
be remembered that, if we desire (hat our cotton si lould arrive at home 
in a creditable state, it is as necessary to encourage |hc improvement of 
t he many processes through which it has to pass after it leaves the lield, 
as it is to I’eward care bestowed on Uic cultivation of the plant. 

148 . The prizes awarded to raw cotton were numerous, and Wie 
duty of selecting the most meritorious speci- 
Constitution of the jury, mens entailed considerable labour on the jury, 
specially selected for the purpose. I must here 
mention that the Committee were ejuitc sensilile of the difficulty 
that always presents itself at iill Exhibitions in getting togetlier a 
sufficient number of gentlemen to serve as jurors in the many depart- 
ments (some of them require special knowledge and experience) of 
which an exhibition is composed. For my own department, I saw very 
eai;ly in the day the difficulty that would arise, and, accordingly, the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay were addressed, and requested, 
if possible, to appoint two of their number to serve on the jury of the 
cotton exhibition. A similar request was made to the Honorary 
Agents of the Cotton Supply Association at Bombay. Unfortunately, 
owing to the weather and other reasons, visitors from Bombay were 
not^Hs numerous as had been expected ; but, on the other hand, the 
Committee were iortunatc enough to secure the services of two gentle- 
men, both merchants of Bombay, and botli possessed of considerable 
experience in the cotton trade, who kindly consonted to act as 
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jurors on the specimens exhibited. TwoofKcersof liigh position in tl\e 
Couiinission were also on the jury, and two native cotton brokers, 
oao from Khangaon, the o tl un* from Akote, who during the season live 
amongst cotton, and two nativii landlioldcrs, who grow it c;i;:tensively 
on their estates, were added to tlie jury by the President. As Chair- 
man of the {x)inmitte(M)lAhe dcparUnent in which the examination 
was to take place, I accompanied the jury as cict'rone^ and as I was 
present when the insi.)cetion of the specimens was made, and tlic prizes 
were awarde<l, 1 may be allowed to say tliat 1 do not think any jury 
could have performed the duty more carefully or impartially. 

«■ 

1 19. I'hc result of their examination was, that the Khandesh 
Ilingunghat cotton was declared to he the best ; next in merit stood Mr. 
Melvilk’s specimen of liingiingluit,” and to Mr. Doiigairs Akotcr 
cotton was awarded tlio third place. I’hc Dliarwar saw-ginned was 
old cotton of last year’s growth, and <;ould liardly compete fairly with 
the fresh brigVit specimens. ‘ I'o it was awarded a fourth prize. The 
verdict was important, as showing the higli place hold i)y tlu^ cotton 
grown in India from good indigenous seed, d lie Kliandesh Hingtm- 
ghat beat the real llingunghat, but it must be remembered that; 
in llingunghat itself the J'ainy season had lu'cn exec[)lional!y heavy, 
and tiait tlic speeftnen exhibited was not an average one. 

150. And as it has been more than once adviineed lluit prizes 
« should only be awarded to samj)les of cotton 

Principle on wliich .spe(d]nens of wliat can always readily be ob* 

pn/.os were awivnlcil. tained in the market, it may be well to mention 

here the principle on wliicli the Committee 
went. The prizes were oiTcred by the Committee (as at other Ex- 
hibitions) for the best specimens of cotton. It was, I l)cli<‘ve, felt by 
the jury tliat it would not be tair to award prizes to garden-grown 
specimens j but I may mention that, witli the exeejaioii of the speeimen 
ol Dhaiwar Now Orleans cotton, which had [)een grown in an ex- 
perimental field belonging to tlic Bombay Government at Dliarwar, 
and cleaned at tlie factory there, all the specimens that obtained prizes 
wore cotton grown in fields by luitives, wlio laid no idea, before it was 
picked, that their produce would go to the Exhibition, and all these 
specimens were cleaned by the common native method. And here the 
principal oI)ject of the cottton department of tlie Akola Exhibition 
must not be forgotton. It M^as our wish there to show •vchaf could be 
done in India by care and attention to improve the cotton exported. It 
was desired that European visitors should realize that the cotton grow n 
in our districts is in itself good enough, and that the unsatisfactory 
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state, lu which itsotnetimcs readies llie markers of I>ombay and Liver- 
pool, cannot fairly be attributed to any lault in the seed, or in the 
{)lnnt, but that it is entirely owinir to careless preparation and other 
stumbling blocks in tlic jiatli of improvement, to remove whiehimist 
be one of the chief objects of the Cotton Depart ivieiit, Voy the 
natives who visited the Exhibition, we desired to set up a seuidavd to 
show them also what could he done, and what we wished tlxan to 
attempt to do ; and it is difficult to say how those objects could liave 
been secured, if prizes had not been offered for rlie very best s[)eci- 
mens of cotton produced in the country, assinuiug always that these 
samples ftad been fairly grown and prepared. 

151. As I bave already explaiiied, much of iny time each day was 
devoted to taking roinul classes' ofcidtivators, 
Lr.ssoii to be tjiu^bt to *tnd pointing out to them tiie prize specimens, 
cultivators at an I'xliiljitioii. allowing tliem vvluit could be ('heeled by careful 
treat n lent, and begging tliem to do like- 
wise. lUil wliat lesson would it iiave Ijecn possible to read to them if 
the pri/(‘ sjiecinums had been the ordinary ones of tlie district? This 
class of cotton was unfortunatedy but too well known to tliem; what 
inducement would be offered to tliem to improve, if tlie cotton, such 
as we know it to [)e, was to be selected for dislinctioli and reward ? 


152. On the other band, the best specimen carefully selected, 
carefully picked, candully cleaned, was the 
Piizi' specimen set n]) as standard to the level of whicli I liegged tliem, 
a .siandank by irnprovetl agriciillui'e, arul greater care, to 

try and raise liieir produce. “'Eh is,” T could 
say, is no foreign plant, it is iroiu your owm^sced, and from a (icid in 
one of your own villages; but see what an effect carefu] treatment has 
bad on it, and bow superior ibis is to tbe indifferent stuff you generally 
bring to market. Gentlemen well acquainted witli the matter say this 
cotton is wortli 15 rupees a hhoja more tlian the ordinary cotton. Is 
it not then worth your while to devote more attention to yonr crops? 
Go and try and raise cotton ccjual to this, and yon may be certain, ol 
getting good prices.'* 


153. IT, as it has been suggested, it is desii'cd to know the rela- 
tive merits of the cotton crop of the Indian districts, it is surely not 
necessary to go to an Exliibition at Akola for 
this purpose ;the Colaba Green, whore a inucb 
more extensive assortment is available, Avould 
be tbe place to apply tlie necessary tests, or, 
perhaps that question could he most easily and 


Conip(»tit;ion with ordi- 
nary speciuKiiis can better 
be tiehl at Colaba. 
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satisfactorily settled by a reference to the quotations in the Home 
market such is as given at paragraph 69. 

154, For these reasons it will then, perhaps, be understood, that 
the specimens that carried off the prizes were doubtless as good as could 
possibly be produced. But it was not pretended that they represented 
the average yield of tlie districts. They simply were the examples of 
nx) hat could be done^ the standard to which it was desired that the native 
growers should try and rise. And it was, perhajis, quite as just and cor- 
rect that the medals should be bestowed on the best specimens of cotton, 
as it is that, at an agricultural show at Home, the prize IV/ turnips 
should be given to the finest turnips exhibited, and tliat the big gooseberry 
at a fruit-show should receive its reward. No European gentleman 
wlu) visited the Exhil)ition was deluded into 

Objert uiidn’stood by the idea that the prize specimen of cotton was 
most of the visitors to the ^ i* i- • . i 

Exhibition. cotton that could orrljnarily be got 

in the market. I am certain tlie natives did not 
think so. If the Cotton Commissioner liad pretended tliat the cotton 
of the Central Provinces and the Berars was sent to Bombay in the con- 
dition of the specimens that secured the higliest prizes, he would liave 
signed the death-warrant to the existence of Ills appoiufmont* for 
where such excellence prevailed, the presence of a Cotton Commis- 
sioner would be utterly luvnccessary. 


155. As already noticed, one of tlie chief objects of the Exhibi- 
tion waste sliowtothe natives of tlie Berars the 
Collection of raw pro- advantages of the mechanical appliances in use 
ducts taken to Bombay. a, id to explain to tlicni tlic im- 

portance of improving the melhods by wliicli 
the produce of their fields is prepared and brouglit to market. ' At 
the same time the Exhibition in Dcjiartmcnt A formed a complete 
museum of the chief natural products of tliis part of India, and could 
not fail to be of interest to all •mercantile men, as showing the many 
valuable raw' products available for export. Ow'ing partly to tlie 
unfavourable state of the weather, and also to the circumstance of 
January being a very busy month in Bombay, very few merchants 
were able to attend the Exliibition. It w'as, therefore, determined to 
send the whole collection of raw products to Bombay, for the in- 
spection of the Chamber of Commerce and the merchants, and by the 
kind permission of His Excellency the Governor, tlie specimens have 
been arranged in the Town Hall there, and have been inspected with 
great interest by many gentlemen interested in the trade of our Pro- 
vinces. 
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15G. Daring iny tours 1 have many opportunities of collecting 
information regarding many articles of trade 
Attempts to improve besides cotton, and I have always attempted, as 

man 

on other sources of supply matters connected with agriculture and com- 
besides cotton. merce, and I now contin ually receive references 

from merchants and others in matters connected 
with the products of tliesc Provinces, on all of which subjects I do 
my best to procure the best information. Thanks to the assistance of 
Mr. Kittrodge, tlie Consul of the United States of America at Bombay, 
I have aliX) been able to import a considerable quantity of tobacco seed 
(James River Virginia), and Carolina paddy; and the experiments 
have proved so successful, that I am sanguine of being able to im- 
prove tile cultivation oCboth tliesc classes of produce. 

157. Lastly, what time I have had to spare has been occupied in 
preparing a lengtliy Memorandum on tlie cotton 

Preparation of a Memo- cultivation and trade in these Provinces, which 
raiiflum on cotton cultiva- t i i i • ^ 

may, 1 hope, iri course oi tune dcvciope into a 

cotton hand-book for this part of India, and 
prove of some use to the many gentlemen who have afforded me 
such valuable assistance and information on iny visits to Bombay. But, 
as Mr. Saunders may, perhaps, know, my work has not been of the 
lightest, and what with a very lai'gc correspondence and the constant 
moves I am obliged to make, 1 have had but little leisure to devote to 
finishing the Memoraiiduni in the form I should wish to present it. 
It is difficult to collect and put together infurniation of this kind when 
one is on tour ; and, as I have not been at iny head quarters save for a 
day or two at a time for the last ten niontjis, tlie difficulty I have 
experienced will be readily understood. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

15S. I he statcrnont St the operations of this departinent during 
the year 1867 and part of 1868, wliich has, of necessity, consisted of an 
egotistical account of the measures adopted l)y me during that period to 
further the interests ol the cotton trade in these Provinces, has now been 
brouglu to a close. Before concluding this repoi’t, I would desire, 
however, to refer to the important causes that liavc been at work in 
our favour during the last few years in this part of India, and wliioli 
have, I believe, been more eifective in improving the cultivation of 
cotton, its preparation for market,*’ and tlie 
of the trade, thai, could have 
the last few years. been any action of ^Government, however 

skilfully or powerfully directed. 

159. Until within the last few years the eiiaracter of Indian col- 
ton in tile Liverpool market stood very low, and the name ‘‘ Surats,” 
the description under w hich the cotton of tlicsc Provitu;e.s is still in- 
cluded, was a by-Word and a general term of cont('m|)t.* We now 
hoar from Homo of the groat improvement in Indian cotton. Hie 

extracts <{Uoted in former paragrapl is will have 
Improved eharaeter of shown Mr. Saunders that the llingnnghat and 
our cotton. superior Oomraotee cottons arc now classed as 

nearly equal to ordinary American, Althongh 
the success of the Cotton Department in Western India is well known, 
it would be absurd to suppose that, in these Ihovinces at least, these 
great results arc duo to tlie exertions of Government officci's, Avhich 
arc comparatively of but recent dnte. Tlie impr(n'ement bas certainly 
not bc(‘n caused by tlie introduction of any foreign seed, nor has tlie 
cultivation of the plant suddenly undergone any great change. How 
the very desirable results liavc been brought about, an attempt will 
now be made to explain. 

160. The bad name borpe by Indian cotton in tlie Home market 

deserves apparently to be debited to the man- 
Fnvmev bad name debit., ner in whichthc trade was, until recently, con- 
able to the manner in which (bicted, and to two great obstacles which, for 
the trade wascouducted. * successfully barred the road to auy 

change or improvement in tlie up-country bu- 


* It was not many years ago, 1 think, that a Lancashire brewer brought an action for 
libfl against a Liverpool man for having called his beer “ Surats.^* The evidence went 
to show that the term “ Surats^^ was applied to anything that vvas considered particu* 
larly bad— one witness interpreting the word (more forcibly, perhaps, than elegantly) 
to mean 
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si ness. The iirst «in(l greatest of these f)bstacles was the position of 
the cultivator, on whom we are dependent for the supplies of cotton* 
The other was caused by the inaccessibility of the inland tracts in 
which the cotton markets arc situated. 

161 . Even until within the last few years the culliviitor of tins 
part of India was a somewhat miserable and depressed creatiirc. Mis 
tenure was not very secure; at least lie had no confidence in its stabi- 
lity. Tlie administrative machinery for redressing his grievances was 
neitlicr so extensive nor in sucli good working order as it now is. He 
was deeply in debt; and, as if to remove all hope of his ever extricating 
himself, the instalments of the land revenue 
Depressed state of the so arranged, tlmt, the rents fixlling due at 

ealtivator. ^ season when the cultivator had no produce on 

hand to meet tlm demand, a recourse to the 
money-lender was a matter of certainty and necessity, d'he depressed 
condition of the cultivator told upon his crop. The only means he liad 
of procuring an advance to meet the call which came upon him, 
when his autiinm crop w as yet (piitc young, was by giving a Laonec^' 
or making a contract witli the village banker to ^ certain quan- 

tity of cotton (generally ‘‘kupas,’^ or cotton in the seed) by a fixed date, 
'Jlio contract rate was, as miglit bo expected, fixed extremely Imv, the 
terms being as favourable to the grasping money-lender, as they were 
ruinous to tlie needy ryot. Tiie crop thus virtually passed out of the 
eullivatods hands, and his iiilerest in it ceased, before tlie plant was in 
blossom. Under these circumstances, it was hardly to be expected that 
lie shouhl play tow^ards it any kinder part than that of a step-father, or 
that he should exert himself to improve it by cureful tending and cul- 
tivation. The cotton, wliether good, bad, or indiflerent, would bring 
him in no more than the price already fixed in the bargain to which 
necessity had compelled liirn to agree. In November, when the bolk 
burst, and when, in order to secure really good coUoii, it is indispen- 
sable that the fields should be picked without delay, the ryot w^ould 
find that his contract had another month or six weeks to run, and that 
the jowarcc also, the grain on wdiich the people of these parts chiefly 
depend, was ripe, and that it was exposed to the attacks of tlie 
^owarec birds, which so soon decimate the best field. The jowarec 
being his owm and not pledged to the village banker, the ryot wmiild 
have a direct interest in i^ayiiig to it the first attention, and in getting 
it cut and stored without delay, and the whole family would, 
therefore, busy themselves w^ith the harvest, which w^as to pro- 
vide the food for themselves and the cattle during the year, 
fn the meantime, tlie cotton wmuld suffer, the ripe wool falling 
1/ c R 



to the ground, and the wltolc crop slanding exposed to the thick . 
dust, and the heavy dew of tlie cold weatlier, mornings and evenings. 

Still the ryot could hardly be expected to lavish 

Effect of this condition sentiment on his cotton field, or put 

on tlie crop. . ... i ^ . i 

himseU out to attend to t)ic picking ot tlie 

crop. The only effect of such attention would be to improve 
the Marwaree’s bargain, which, now that the price of cotton 
had risen to perliaps double the rate at which the ^Haoticc^^ had been 
concluded, was, the Koonbee might tlviiik, already sufficiently in the 
money-lender's favour. If the wind was blowing dowm the cotton, and 
tossing it about on the ground, in such a nianner that the brtght wool 
became mixed wdtii the dust and din and leaves, t he damage would not 
affect him. He would get no more for good and carefully picked 
cotton than for this stiiiT. The contract vvitli tlie Mahajiin was for 
a certain weight of kiipas, and a moderate amount of dirt would im- 
prove the weight, and was not, tlierefore, altogether nndesirabic, 
And why then sliould lie put himself out ? 'I'luis tlie cultivator's crop 
passed out of his hands soon after it was sowm, and with it disappeared 
tliat inducement to cultivate the plant carefully, and to keep the cotton 
free from dust: and dirt and impurities, on wlncli the good cluiracter ot 
our produce must greatly depend. 


162. This system threw both tlie culll\ ators, and tlie cotton crop 

of a district into the power of a certain nurn- 

Adultcratioii of the cot- of mono v- lenders, wdio had everv object in 

ton on Its jonrnev vve.st. . *' , . , " • 

keeping the trade in tneir own hands. It is 

hardly necessary here to go into the details of the tricks of the trade, 
or to relate the troatntcut whicli the cotton, negiecUid and ill-used 
from its infancy, received from the time it appeared in the market in 
the Wurdah district, until it arrived and was presented to the merchants 
on the Colaba Green in Jiombay, (xu tain it is that it was to the in- 
terest of the up-country dealei’s to mix cottons ofinferior growths witli 
Hir)gunghat”and ‘‘ Oomraotce” and other wudl-kiiown cottons; and in 
the districts themselves, and in the long land journey fi*om this part of 
India to Panwell, numerous opportunities presented tliemselves of 
tampering wnth the loosely packed dokras. It has also been establislied 
beyond doubt, that, like Port wine, tw'icc as much cotton was sold 
during one season under the name of Hingunghat or Oomraotce, as had 
been produced in the particular district. And, tlvus, our cotton, damaged 
even before it left the ryot’s field, having enjoyed all the advantages of 
tlie dirt and manipulation during a long land jounicy, was sold in the 
Jiombay market and sent lioine to Liverpool. Perhaps it is hardly to 
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I be wondered at that this non-descript niixiiire called “Surats” became 
a by-word in tlie Home market ! 

163. The other great obstacle to improvement was the inaeecssibi- 
* Hty of our cotton markets. AVitliin tbe last 

Inaccessibility of the year or two only, it was a weary joiinicy from 
cotton districts an obstacle Hingiin«:hat to the point where it was possible 
to get a hit on the cotitraclor s engine to the 
terminus of the railway; and the dilliculties that 
an European had to encounter in travelling in tliis part of India, or 
in gel tiiii^anything done for him, were very great. Moreover, an extra- 
ordinary prejudice, on what groiij)d.s 1 can hardly ascertain, existed 
agaitist the climate of the JiQrars, which now-a-days people liiid snffi* 
ciently bearable, and not more objectionable, |)erliaps, titan most othei* 
parts of India, Ih an article in the Bombay Cluarlcrtij Bcricio on 
the sidjjcet of the tlieu proposed Bramdi of the (1. I. \\ Hallway 
through the Herars, it was mentioned, tl:at the difficulties of the 
country, and the desperate climate of the valley, would most 
probably prevent contractors from undertaking the work, and 
would render it necessary that the construction of the line should 
be carried out departinentally, Ordy quite recently, a gentleman 
of great expcrieiiec in the cotton trade at Bombay, in talking at 
.Liverpool of the exeeilenco of the cotton in this part of India, 
mentioned, as the great obstacle to the 
(jirfat prcjiulice against 0 ])ening out of the trade, the deadliness 
the dimate. of eliujate w hie It few Europeans could 

stand ! And 1 find a foi’iner Ilc.sident at 
Ilyderaltad, in answering some inquiries of the (Bolton Supply As- 
sociation of Manchester regarding the trade in t)u'S(‘ Provinces, writing 
as follows — Another objection is the cliinatc, which, especially in 
the valley of the Berars, is decidedly unfavourable to the European 
constitution, ” and this is in the country in whicli General Wellesley 
moved an army by forced marches, and, fought several battles during 
the most iinlicalthy season of tlie year without tlie ill effects of the 
climate presenting themselves ! Still, besides the climate there were, 
some few years ago, many and almost unsurmomttable obstacles 
to Europeans doing liere a large and vsuceesslid business. The 
uncertainty and eliflicn] tv of transporting the 
Diffivuiltiestobecncoim- produce was great,- the system of cheating 
tered by Europeans. and trickery was so elaborate and intricate 

that no European, wlio did not possess the 
most intimate knowledge of the language and of tlie people, could 
have hoped 1o combat with it successfully. The trade was entirely 
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in the hands of the local dealers, and it was their interest to 
keep out outsiders ; and combination was hardly necessary to effect 
this. The weiolits, wdiich differed in every market, were alone 
sufficient to baffle a stranger; and the constant holidays apd conse- 
quent stoppages in the work, and the passive resistance which had to 
be encountered at every step, wxu'e quite enough to wear out even a 
very energetic European. 


164. Like the twin dragons that, in a lairy tale, guard the en- 
trance to tlie haimted castle, tlie two obstacles that barred the way to 
improvement wore such, tliat no advance could be made unless botli 
could be simultaneously removed by one siicccsslul blow, long as 
the markets were inaccessible it was of no avail to improve the posi- 
tion ot the ryot. I'iVen if lie were suddenly to become sufficiently in- 
dependent to carry his cotton to market, the inaccessible state of the 
country would prevent any outsider coming forward, and the jnoney- 
lender, being still the only purchaser would still keep the trade in 
his own hands. And even if, on tlie otlier 


Difficulty in removing 
the ohstneics to a ciiaiigo 
in the trade. 


hand, a network of railways were to remove 
this obstacle, and to bring European mer- 
chants into the field, the indebtedness of the 


ryot would cffectuaily prevent his dealing directly in the market 
with the new comers, and the trade would still remain as bclore. Sud- 


Sudden and complete 
change. 


denly, as if by magic, both tlicsc olistacles were 
effectually and sinuiUaneously removed, and tlie 


cotton trade, as it Mas carried on in LS()4 in 


Central India, is hardly to be recognized by the side of the business 


as itis done in our markets to-day. 


165. Whilst the radway, slowly but surely, was working on to 
the heart of the cotton-grotviug country, the position oi the cuRivator 
was undergoing a great and decided change. 1 he operations ol the 
Land Revenue Settlement relievedhim of all anxiety regardinghis tenure ; 
the re-arrangement of tlic iiis/almeiits ot his rent, now fixed so as to 
give him time to dispose of his crop before payment for his fields has to 
be made, have helped to lighten his burden with the money-lender, 
and finally, the American war, by raising the price of cotton, and 
pouring into the ryot’s hands, what appeared to liim untold wxalth, 
enabled all \vho were not utterly reckless and extravagant to free them- 
selves from the meshes of the money-lender’s books. In the Wurdali 
district the price of cotton rose from Rs. 23 to Rs. 140; and^ 

although there have been many disappointing fluctuations, it still 
stands at wbat, even making allowance tor the increased expense 
of cultivation, is a remunerative rale. And although, unfortunately, 
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many cultivivtorvS may be met wiili^wlio, belicv- 
Improvement in the posi- ing the golden age would never end, spent 
tiou of the ryot. labiilous sums of money oti marriages, pairs of 

^ fancy bullocks, and other extravagancies, and 

ran even more deeply into debt thanbefore, still the mass of the agricul- 
tural population seized the opportunity of ridding themselves of the 
burden of del)t wliich had so loiig weighed them down, and afiocted so 
injuriously their produce. 

166. Simultaneously the railway arrived at the tbresliold of our 

markets, and Khangaon, Oomraotee, and Hin- 
Arrivabftf the railway. gunghat,— places whicii, in old days, were at a 

distance to be measured by moiitlis, not miles, 
— are now" within a day, or a day and and a halPs journey of Bombay ; 
and the ryot wdvo brings in liis cart-load of cotton, and the merchant 
who has come up by the railway to purcluise, meet lace to face in 
the cotton market, and there transact business with one another direct. 

167. And the great benefit of tlic new* state of matters is this: if 
I liave sufficiently explained myself, it wdll he seen that, as the trade 
was before managed, the cultivator liad no object in delivering 
clean carofully-tended cotton, and the dealer Ijad many temptations 
to mix different growths together, and to pass otV on the purchasers 
in Bombay, who were entirely dependent on liiin for supplies, 
a class of cotton very inferior to what was to he got in the 
cotton growing districts. Tlic present state of the trade alfords to the 
ryot that inducement to grow really good cotton, wliicli, to tlic cause 
of improved cotton cultivation, is more important and more effective 
than tlic labour of Government officers, however devotedly and iiitqjli- 
geiitly given; and at the same time the position of the agent or jiiir- 
cliascr, who acts in the districts for the Bombay merchants, and who 
takes the place of the dealer, is such, that it is clearly to his in- 
terest to buy for his coiistitucuts tlic very 

Great advantages there-- eream of the cotton crop and to take every 
preeaiitioii to prevent the cotton sent down to 
Bombay being mixed or tampered with. The cultivators now* grow* 
good cotton; and that cotton is sent Home untainted; and the changes 
of tlie last few years have secured for our cotton w'liat was most 
urgently rcuiuired in order to give it a lair chance, and the results arc 
already beginning to show themselves in the satisfactory character oiir 
prodiico now* holds. 

168. The maimer of doing business in tlie largo markets in 

the Berars, a process of whicli a short de- 
Present manner of doing scriptioii may be interesting, is something after 
this fashion. During the night long strings 
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o(‘ carts loaded with cotton pour into the niark(*t, and are inarsliaUed 
by the Darogah or Native official in charge, and his assistants, into 
long lines or streets, the small quantity of cotton brought in on bul- 
locks being piled in a compartment set apart for it in the centre of the 
yard. In Khangaon the number of charts wdll, in the season, run as 
high as 1,500, representing upwards of 1,000 kandies or 2,000 full- 
pressed bales of cotton. Soon after daybreak the tnarket is alive 
witli piicliascrs, their attendants, clerks, brokers^ and others, and busi- 
ness commences. Daring the night telegrams giving orders to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of cotton, and quoting tlie last advices from 
England, have most pro]>ably been received, and purchasers go round 
the carts examining tlie cotton and making their offers. IMie price at 
wdach tlio first transaction is made is generally the rate of the day, and 
the rate is soon buzzed round tlic market, and most purcliases are 
made at about that rate ; though it is, of course, liable to cluiiige by 
tile receipt of later advices.. The merchant from Bombay and the 
Kooubce meet face to face in the market, A slit is cut in the 
gunny covering of the bag in wdiich the cotton is packed, and tlu; 
merchant, inserting his arm into thelieartof tlie cotton, brings out the 
sample. According to the qualitij of that sam|)le, tlie merchant now 
makcKS his offer, — and herein lies the advantag<M)rtlK' riew’ systern. The 
lyot sees that tlie price which his cotton brings him dejionds on its 
quality^ and be lias tlms substantial inducement to besUnv care on 
the cultivation and picking of the crop, ff'he agent, on the otlier hand, 
must be most careful in selecting his cotton, or lie will not please 
his constituents in Bombay; and llie presence of several ag:enls 
emails competition, and keeps all up to the mark. By tlie time lliat 
the number of bags of coUon required have been selected (and as six 
dokras or bags must be bought for every kandy required, the process is 
a lengthy one), breakfost ivill l)c ready, and letters for the Bombay mail 
vvhicJi, ill the cotton season leaves Khangaon at 2 o'clock, will have to 
be written. This done, it will be time to weigh tlie cotton selected in 
the morning. The Kooubees,Vho have, in the interval, taken their food, 
bring tlic cotton to the agent's tJnih or wcigliing yard, and the hardest 
part of the day's work now^ commences. Eacli bag, before it is passed 
on to the scales, undergoes a second inspection, and, if it be found 
wanting in quality, or if any mixture can bo detected, it is immedi- 
ately rejected and rolled on one side, whilst the cotton that passes mus- 
ter goes to the scales. Wlien the whole lot has been weighed, the 
Koonbcc gets a niernorandurn showing the gross weight of the cot- 
ton, the rate per hhoja at which the cotton has been purchased, and 
the amount payable; and this cheque, when presented, is paid bj^ the 
cashier, who sits with the bright new rupees before him in a corner 
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oI‘ the sIkmI During the hot weather tlie process of selc‘cling ami 
weighing tlie cotton in Uie heat and glare is most trying, as 1 myseir 
from experience can testify. The cotton weighed and selected is then 
packed m half-pressed or full-pi-esscd bales; and in the evening ilie 
process ol woigliing the bales containing cotton pnrcliascd th.e day 
before, wltleh lias been i)assiiig through tlie presses whilst to-day’s pur- 
chases were beijig examined, has to be performed. The weigltt of each 
bale and its niimbor has tlien to be entered in the invoice, and the 
cotton is loaded on cans, and carried to the neai’est Railway Station 
irom wliicli it is now forwarded witlionl: delay to Ronibay. Last year 
one of tile most distracting and troublesome fpart of an np-coiintry 
agent’s duties, was to ride into the Railway Stations, and to cajole 
* and beg, and tiireaten, so as to get the cotton there dclained sent olF 
as soon as possible. Luckily, tlria year, thanks to tlie improved arrange- 
ments ol‘ the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, tlie np-countrv 
agcMts have been spared tins onerous and iinsalisractory duty. 

'riiiis, tlieii, tlie interest of the grower, tlienp-country agent, 
and the merchants in Bombay, all now are concentrated in produciiig aiul 
procuring the liest cotton; and the full-presses and the lailway being 
at our service close to all our markets, it is not to be wondered at that 
a class of cotton rc-aches England dilferent from the inferior stuff which 
so many interested causes helped in old days to palm off on tlie market. 

Those w'lio now sec tlie Indian cotton that 
TIom" Civorpool say tluit “Indian cotton 

lias improved.” In the districts at the source 
(he cotton has perhaps undergone some slight improvement. Rut the 
improvement is chiclly to be attributed to the fact, that tlie trade 
has now been turned into a new channel winch is more smooth and 
pure than that in which it liad so long flowed, and that the cotton which 
now reaclios the Home market bears a much closer resemblance to the 
true cotton as drawn at the fountain-head, than the foul mixture of 
many streams which in old days poured into the Boudiay market. 

170. i'he paragraphs in which all vision has been made to the 
progress in pressing cotton up-country, will have shown tliat we now 
liave several ("ompanics cstablislied in these Provinces, wdiich afford 
great aid in bringing about the valuable results noticed above. Jnb- 
bulpore and Ilingnngliat have for some time now enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the presence of European mercliants. But the number of 
Iialf-prcsses and full-presses at these places 
European firms estab- considerably increased during the last 

lislied in these Provinces. year ; and Messrs. Warwick and Co. intend, I 
believe, to set up a ^ginning foctory at Hin- 
gunghat. 'The Mofussil Ginning and Ihessing Company have flow 
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been at work for some time in the Borars, and tlicir exeellontiy 
luauaged csUiblislnncnts have done much to keep up the credit of 
the cotton sent down from this part of India, 'flie factories of 
tho Deccan Company at Khaiigaon and Budnaira, which were 
affected by the rnisfortiines that overtook Bombay in 1865, long 
remained uncompleted ; but during 1868 they have been opened and 
worked. The large factories at the cotton markets arc indeed one of 
the most interesting features of the Berars, and attracted the particular 
attention of Sir Rieliard Temple on his tour tlirough the Provinces, 
At the markets of Hinguiighat, Deolee, Anco, Oomraotee, Akote, 
Sheogamn, and Khangaon, we now liave European firms e.^tablished 
for the purchase of cotton, and to the gentlemen settled there, wljo 
have got on verywcll with, and are jnuch liked by, the cultivators, is ^ 
the great improvement that has recently taken 
Assistance given by phice in the cotton, and the cotton trade 
them to the cause of im- of tliese Provinces, to a great extent due. 
proved cotton culti\tition. My duties have, of course, brought me into 

very close communication with tliese gentle- 
men, and I have always tried, so lar as I legitimately could, to consult 
and protect tlieir interests. If 1 have succeeded in any degree in this 
object, I am confident that Government will consider tliat I luivc per- 
formed no unimportant part of my duty, 

171. In closing this report, I am conscious tliat 1 have been un- 
able to point to any striking results, or to sliow that very much has been 
done by me during tlic time 1 have lield my present appointment. But. 

1 hope it may be remembered, that miicli of my time has been employed 
in learning the duties of my office, which were of a novel and excep- 
tional character, and in Jaying a foinidalion of knowledge and experi- 
ence, the value of which will be more and more felt as the work pro- 
gresses and grows heavier. And here, as in all ii/ideitakings, these 
foundations, often the most anxious and difficult part of the work, 
make the least sliow. Still, speaking literally as well as metaphorically, 
the seed of improvement has' I believe, been sowm. I am confident 
that Government wdll not desire to force its growtli, and tliat the fruits 
of successful results, wduch to be of real value, must bo permitted to 
ripen leisurely and gradually, will not be required of me before due 
season. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

HARRY RIVETT-GARNAC, 
Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Cattp^ Kha77gaonj D/ Julp 1868. 
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APPENDIX A. 

memorandum. 

As several g'cntleincn, wbo are desirous of luakiug experijnents in 
Bengal this sefeson with Hingunghat cotton seed, lia\ e rccpiested me 
to give them inionnation on certain points regarding the locality and 
soil in which the cotton thrives, and the manner of its cultivation, I 
have drawn up the following brief note which, I liope, may be of some 
^ use to those who are inclined to assist in extending the ciiltivatioJi of 
this superior class of indigenous cotton. 

Hingunghat cotton is grown in the Wurdah district of the Central 
Provinces, in the neighbourhood ol’ the town of Hingunghat — an im- 
])ortant cotton market — from which place the cotton takes its name. 

The cotton is cclebrcited for its cleanness (freedom from leaf and 
dirt), brightness of colour, length, strength, cvennesss, and silkincss 
of staple. In all these points — all of which are regarded as of great 
importance by the spinner — the Hingunghat variety is superior to 
most of the Indian cottons. As compared with the cotton of Bengal, 
that grown in the Hingunghat country, besides being superior in all 
the respects noticed above, is particularly glossy and soft, whilst Ben- 
gal cotton is woolly and dull in appearance, and rougli and harsh to 
the touch. 

There can be little doubt that the superior quality of this cotton 
is to be attributed to the physical advantages of the tract in which it is 
grown. The Wurdah district is situated on the northern extremity of 
tlie great Deccan sheet of trap, which extends from Mudnoor — far 
south in the territory of His Highness the \izam — to the low hills 
which foini the iiortlicni boundary of the Wurdah district. The height 
of the cultivated plateau is not more then 900 feet above the sea level. 
The soil is of the well known ^^regur'* or black cotton soil, composed 
of the debris of the trap rock, the basis of the geological formation of 
the district. The following description and scientific analysis of this 
soil is extracted from Ansted’s Geology, page 343 : — - 

«^Its colour is bluish black, greenish or dark grey. It forms into 
a paste with water, and gives a clayey odour. It absorbs moisture ra- 
pidly^ and parts with it in dry and hot weather. Its thickness varies 
from 3 to about 20 feet. It is cultivated very easily, yielding a rota- 
tion of crops, consisting of cotton and two kinds of corn. It rarely re- 
quires to be left fallow, and demands but little husbandry, aUh<||igh 
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for die last 2,000 years this soil has continued in 
manure, retaining the utmost fertility.*’ 

eultiviition w 

The following is an analysis ot the *^regur^* :~ 

— 

Silica . . 

. . 48-20 ^ 

Alumina 

. . 20-30 

Carbonate of Lime .. 

.. 16-00 

Carbonate of Magnesia 

. . 10-20 

Oxide of Iron . . 

. . ‘ 1-00 

Water and Organic matter . . 

. . 4-30 

100-00* 
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In the Hingnnghat country tlhs» soil varies in depth Iroin 2 to 15 
fecC but the average depth of the best cotton-growing lands does not 
exceed (J or 8 feet. Beneath this rich coating, kunkcr, a sort of hard 
gravel, is found, and below this again is the trap rock already noticed. 

The country slopes gradually soutliward towards the river 
Wurdah which forms tile southern boundary of the tract, and as the 
village lands, following the iipheavings of the volcanic crust beneath 
lie in liiigc waves of soil, the direction of which is at right angles to 
the convse of the river, the drainage is excellent, the rain water being 
carried off by streams flowing down between the troughs of these waves 
and discharging tliomselves into the Wiirdah. The rain-hill in the 
tract is moderate, not exceeding on an average 09 inches. Last season 
the monsoon was unsually heavy, and very much harm was in conse- 
quence caused to the cotton crops. 

It will be seen from the above that the tract in wliich the cotton 
is grown possesses two great physical advantages — a good soil, and 
excellent drainage. And of the two the drainage is if anything of even 
greater importance than the soil. For although due provision must 
be made for the tap-root of the plant, which strikes straight. down into 
the ground, it is not necessary that the soil should be more than from 
4 to 5 feet deep. Cotton is of course often sown in soil the depth of 
wdiieh is not one quarter of tlic above, but the poorness of the soil tells 
upon the plant and its produce. On the other liand cotton is apt to 
be clogged and smothered in the very deep ricli soil, and this is one of 
the reasons, I believe, for the!i plant not being very extensively culti- 
vated in theNerbudda valley, the lands of which are mych better adapted 
for wheat, which is grown in, and exported in large quantities from 
the Nerbudda districts. In the Wurdah district the deepest soil is to 
be found in the Mandgaon pergiinnah, and here too wheat takes the 
place of cotton, which the people say thrives better in a lighter soil. 

In selecting the fields for the experimental culture of Hingnnghat 
coSon, I would recommend then that particular attention be paid to the 



drainage of tlie ground. At the same time a fair average soil should 
be allotted to the crop. 

As regards the cultivation, I hardly know the seasons in whieh 
cotton planted in thei Bengal province, or tlie manner in whicli ihe 
crop is now treated. I arn unable, therefore, to oUer any suggestions 
regarding improvements to be made in the present mode of cultivation 
there. I will, however, mention briefly the method in force in the 
Hingunghat country, and as the system is sufficiently successful, it 
would perhaps be well if the gentlemen, wdio are good eiioiigh to make 
experiments with the Hingunghat seed, w’cre to follow that system, un- 
less their experience suggests that it is not adapted to the circumstances 
of the coimtiy. Whore opportunity offers, it would be well to gulti- 
vate one field according to the Hingunghat plan, and to treat anotlier 
in tile manner peculiar to the district in whicli the experiment is made. 

In the Hingunghat country tlie cotton is sown during the first 
break in the weatiier following the setting-in of the rains. The field 
■selected is generally one that has liornc a grain crop the previous year, 
for of course, cotton should never he sowm two seasons running in tlie 
same ground. Previous to the commencement of the monsoon the 
ground is prepared for the crop by being ploughed or ratlicr scraped 
by the a rough instrument wliich is peculiar to this part 

of tlie ‘country, and which takes the place of the plough of 
Eastern India, The bukhur is passed over the field five or six 
times according to circumstances, and has the effect of scraping 
up and loosening the soil, fiuid preparing it to drink in the rain, 
which, instead of riinniug off the surface, as on the hard untilled ground, 
sinks through the loose earth, moistening and softening it so as to admit 
of the working of the drill-plough, and the cpmmciicenient of sow ing 
operations. la tin’s part of I*dia, cotton is never sowm broad-cast, but 
always in ro^vs, sometimes wdth tlie drill-plough, or, wdien the vSoil is 
light, w itli they aid of the and a bamboo tube down wdiicJi the 

seed is poured, and which serves the part of the feeder in the drill- 
plough. Tile seed from the circumstanefc of much of the cotton fibre 
adhering to it, often clogs the feeder, and to obviate this, the cultiva- 
tors in this part of the country generally roll the seed in cow-dung or 
dry earth, wliich process helps it to run more I’reely dow'n the tube. 

I inentiou this, as the Hingunghat seed may perhaps, witliout the use 
of tins precaution, give some trouble to the sowers in Bengal. In this 
part of the country the seed is sown very close, too close together, and 
the row^s are, as a rule, not far enough apart. As liowcvor the plant is 
small, and does not branch out, it admits of lieirig more closely packed 

♦ In some pnrts of the Ghjtfedah dlslnct, and on tbc Godavery, a small crop h 
raised by sowing tlic cotton after the rain^. It ripens in April 
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tlian many other varieties, but I would recommend that the rows be 
not less than to 3 feet apart. Soon after tlie plant appears above 
ground, the soil between the row^s, which the action ot the rain has hard- 
ened and caked, is loosened with a sort of hoe, a small editibh of the 
which fits in between the lines. The young plant is thus 
helped to push its way above ground, and is now left pretty well to 
itself until the weeds begin to appear. The weeds should then be care- 
fully removed, the weeding being done by hand, and this process should 
be repeated sufticicntly often to keep the field perfectly free from grass. 

As the planfs progress, care should be take i to tliin the field in 
places where the planlis are found to liave been sown too close together. 
In jpreigii vsoil the Hingunghat plant ha^ sometimes been found to 
shoot up very rapidly, and to show a tendency to run to wood. In its 
owji country it is a short, sturdy little plant, small, seldom more than 3 
feet in height, but yielding a good quantity of cotton (the great point), 
and when it appears to be outgrowing its strength it would be well to 
“ top it,” by cutting off a few inches from the top of the plant. And 
too much care cannot be bestowed in following the plan of rogueing’’ 
the crop, as advocated by Major Trevor Clarke, and therel)y ensuring 
the purity and high quality of the plant. In the Hingunghat country 
this valuable process lias only recently been introduced, and although 
the seed sent to Bengal and other parts of India has been selected from 
the best lands and with considerable care, I cannot too strongly urg 
the importance of rogueing the crop and selecting tlie s('od as recom- 
mended in Major Trevor Clarke’s pamphlet. Spare copies of the 
pamphlet will lie forwarded, hut for facility of reference an extract 
from this valuable paper is here annexed: — 

But I must now tyini,y||ur attention to a fresh subject, already, 
however, alluded to in my former letters, «iamely, the use of pure seed, 
to be effected by the rigid isolation of sorts. Next to a constant supply 
from any indicated source, the manufacturer requires a constant qiialitij 
of stajdc- From accounts I liavc received from credible cye-witn esses, 
the mixture of sorts in a cottdn-fiold, especially in the West Indies, is 
inconceivable, the crop in some instances looking like a flower-garden 
wdth diflereut sorts, sizes, and colours. In one case my informant 
described tlie not unfrequent ap{>earanee of a red blossomed sort, 
evidently the Indian G, Arboreurn, in his fields. 

‘‘This is the work of the native labourer, who is either incapable 
or unwilling to see the difference between right and wrong, at any rate 
where his interests are not concerned. His delight seems to be in 
reversing, confusing, or nullifying especial orders the moment the 
master’s .eye is off, and the mixture of seed is generally his preliminary 
operation. In my pwn experience I rarely receive unmixcHil samples, 
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and wrongly named soi ls are contuiually sent iioiuc, alUvough probably 
in good faith as far as concerns the sender. 

^^T^he one and only remedy for this will be foniul in I'higlish skill, 
science, and energy strongly exerted in this one direction. Experi- 
mental farms, at the expense of, or encouraged by, Govenunent, are 
nothhig new^; for a centiuy or tw^o these have been carried on in spite of 
tlie perversity of man as well as that of the elements, and have borne 
their fruit. My modification, however, of the system, w ould be tiiis: 
Let such establislments he entirely demoted to seed farmings the sole 
effort being restricted to the production of pure seed in the country 
where it is destined to be grown in hiturc. In this country no groW'Cr 
of seefl, either for agricultural or gardening purposes, w^ould noij| ob- 
tain a sale for his produce were lie to supply his customers wnth mixed 
or inferior seeds. In tlie estahlislunents ot such persons the master 
himself goes throngli his crops several times a year for the purpose ol 
destroying every plunl wliicli proves inferior, or untrue to sort. This 
weeding process is technicaily and expressively called ‘rogueing’ the crop, 
and is absolutely necessary to ensure purity and high quality. At the 
same time improyement by special selection is carried on; single plants 
showing liigh qualities arc picked out for propagation, and the produce 
of those subinitted even more rigidly to the same treatment.”'^^ 

If these instructions be carefully followed, and the produce of the 
best plants be carefully selected on the pedigree system, ^nd seed 
gardens be oslablislied and spwm w'ith tlie selected produce', I have 
little doubt ti)at the Introduction of tlie Hingiiaghat cotton seed into 
Bengal wall do iniicli good. 

The cotton plant begins to flower i% September, during the follow- 
ing month the pods form, and in November tlie capsules burst and the 
cotton is ready to be picked. Care should be taken to pick the cotton 
w^liilst the plant is yet young and fresh, and before the leaves wuther 
and die and become mixed up with the* cotton. Much of the cotton in 
this part of Iiulia is damaged, and suffers in price from the careless 
manner in wdiich this process is performed. 

The ginning, or the separation of tlie cotton from the seed, is 
perfonned here by the common Native Churka” or llecha^' as it 
is more properly called. Where Platt’s Macarthy Gins arc at hand, 
I wmiild recommend that they be used. 

It will be noticed that I have not recommended the use of manure. 
Its use should (lepend on the circumstances of tlie soil and the expe- 

* Major Tunor Clarke's ‘Mmproveractit of Cotton by Purity Of ScedT page O 
Puhlisiicd t>y the Cotton Supply Assoeiatioii, vSepternticv ISti^. 



riencc of the cultivators in that part of India where the experiment is 
made. What suits Hingunghat land may not be found to answer in 
Lower Bengal, but I may mention that here the cultivators do not 
generally manure their cotton-fields. They hold that if the ra;in-fall is 
urmsually heavy, manure may- oc found to answer, but that in tlmir 
country, where the fall does not exceed ?39 inches, manure is apt to 
excite the plant and drive it to wood, resulting in very fine cotton 
plants with hardly any cotton! Experiments are being made to test 
the correctness of this theory. In a new country, I should be glad to 
SCO as many experiments as possible tried, and it would be well not only 
to sow the seed in every sort of soil availahle, but also to try the effect 
of cultivation with and without manure. 

1 would, howmver, advise all wdio undertake expcrimen*ts with this 
seed to sow not less than 5 or 6 acres at a time. Any experiment 
conducted on a smaller scale than this w ill hardly be satisfactory. On 
an average from 8 to 10 lbs. of cotton seed are required for an acre, 
and thus from 50 to 60 lbs. of seed will suffice for each trial. 

Where convenient I should be glad if not less than 12 lbs. of 
Kupas (uncleaned cotton) from each field could bo forwarded to my 
address at Nagporc, with a statement fn the accompanying form sltow- 
ing the result of the experiment. 

I need hardly say that 1 shall he at all times exceedingly glad to 
answer miy questions ajid to render any assistance in my powder to 
ail who take an interest in the subject. 

HARRY RlVETd^-CARNAC, 

Cotton Commissioner fqr the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
Camp^ OomraotcCf ISih %larch 1869, 
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APPENDIX B. 

5fTfl'T^jrr- 

aiprwr 'wifr ?R4n-fr sffojrr 

^cTfcr jJTf^ 3?i8t ^TJTsr far^i srf^ # f r ^rfl 5?ipj|?r ??Ti^r 

7fRr 3r3'go7f qci ^^rr ^ sTF^ir^ arrm 

?5rf^r?!' sjTPir?: ^r^rff »?% Cr ?ti'I airg-cr. 

\ g-i#f ?rr«^ JTf?T ar^ arrc €r, 

’^95% ^q^ffr ^rq?T ^^pTF q:K ^m^sr ??r^%c7r aril-. ojrpTifr 

% 3irq9rr q:r^?r q;trw t^rf ^Ff'^qF^r fr^Fr aFFgq ?qF 

qjffF w JT^F^f ^ qFrffrf TOfn-^F ^if^r qV^ f^qe- ^TfaFqq '^^qFq. ,^qFqF- 
m \m ^q^T€ q fqcw i^^F qr^r 3F(|- gq k^r qqr. " 

Ox 

sqiqrfr wrqr% ai«- (r^mq #, fr qr? ^qfq'F qrf9 Hia:qq sq^qF 
qjf^m aFFgq ai^ qFfF. q:^ cwq qFq?F q<^qf=^qF *iRqr 

F^954? q«5qF qr^'qrq f^srq; ^rcF'qFFq qjFq^ ?rR,[fF qF-iTq ^fr^f sqfqF 
aFffoi aiFTF FFRfq 3-q?qF qjFqFTrqr ^rq? aFrqr i^r qq<^r arFt?^; m 
wskm^'^ FFFq'^qfq qf^y. 

V. sFsg-f sjFFqrfF qi?r F^jqqiTFRF: ^ffr HF^rfr qjrrw q^rw qF:'jqF?r 
qrsqr 3FF>q, aiFF^ q?fq^ f fST TO art ?rjTF55-, qsgf aqrqjff q^iq eqq 
q?rqf qF^rq *Tr^ ?>teqq q^qr^F q^r j^h' ^■qq qqiq 

qF? qqw srrteF. . ^ 

K. aqrqifr % ff^^ftf qF% qJF'jFF^q qFFqFF rqqjqFq qq fqfqr aFfqsFF 
qjr|q rq fq^ q^; q^fl^ PqqpqrqF qi qrarR ang q^ qqR qr^iq Tq^iF^T. 

q-F srftrFrqFqF 9FF:^ifF qr^lq q ^^qFqrqr c^rqgfF afrt^r. aFrfq q(q'fq 
JSFFfq qF^ % sqpFFfF ^rq? sFFl’q FqfFF qr ^Ff F^qF^FF^F ajxf FFiqfqF. 

's. qFCiftqf sqm^F qr 3rFlFF:qr*qr qqrq q qrq#F9F qr ?qfq ^pc^ff 
3FiF9FqiTFq qrfeF:Fq fq??F aiFF^ «iq; ^r^q ^ftqrq Fqw Ri?n 
^FqSFfq efr^Fq^qF aiFfq ^qF HJ^FF sqFqi^F m ^FfTf^F. WFffFq 8 m'k 
qpq FFqXA^r?'*. 


irrr> R%7 qFrr»irqF. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


NOTICE. 

For flic convenience of Mcrcltants and others whose Cotton may 
be delayed at the Railway Stations, the Government Ground adjoining 
the Stiition is made available for the stacking of Cotton that may be 
thus detained. ^ 

On all Cotton thus stacked a Fee of ^ anna per Dokra will bo 
levied, -as rent for the space occupied ; the Fund thus raised lieing 
devoted to defraying the expenses of maintaiijing order and system in 
the Yards. 

The Cotton deposited in these Yards will remain in the custody 
avid at the risk of the owners, who must make proper aviangcments foi 
its safe custody, and who will bo subject to such rules as may, from 
time to time, lie framed lor the management olthe \aids. 

All parties arc particularly requested to lake notice, that Govern- 
ment do not bold themselves* liable for any damage to, or loss of 
Cotton deposited on this Ground, whether the same be occasioned by 
lire, accident, negligence, or from any other cause whatever. 

HA IlllY Ri VETT-CARNAC, 
Cotton C«mmissioncr for the Central Provinces and the Rerars, 

.fiinnarj/ 1867. • 
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